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ANONYMOUS LETTERS. 


A THREE-CORNERED ESSAY. 





| SUPPOSE that if there is one subject more than another on 
which we ordinarily pronounce sweeping and vindictive 
opinions it is the subject of anonymous letters. The Duke of 
Wellington had a forcible way of saying that a man who could 
write an anonymous letter was quite capable of committing an 
assassination. Obviously, however, the duke must have had 
‘anonymous letters of the very worst kind in his mind when he 
4 made this sweeping assertion. Certainly, there are anonymous 
| letters which deserve the most absolute reprobation. The man 

who under the aid of darkness deals a cowardly stab with a ; 
poisoned stiletto is one of the biggest villains unhung. But I ; 
venture to believe that only a very small proportion of anonymou. 
letters comes under so severe a category as this. It is even 
possible that in perfect fairness some considerations may be 
urged in their behalf; it is even possible that some letters of 
an anonymous kind may have a very agreeable character. The 
principle of anonymity is one which has taken deep root in the 
shy, reserved, island-like British character. 

When the Chancellor of the Exchequer acknowledges the receipt 
of heavy sums on account of unpaid income tax, of course there 
may be the suspicion that the sum sent may be only an instalment 
of the sum due, and we think of the many defaulters who never 
make any remittances at all; yet, so far as they go, these 
anonymous letters possess some proportion of merit. The ; 
secretaries to charitable institutions almost daily have to thank- 
fully acknowledge the receipt of anonymous letters containing 
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handsome donations. There is an obvious reason why such 
persons should desire to preserve the veil of anonymity. If they 
had given their names and addresses there would be very little 
peace left for them in this life. They would be a mark for every : 
letter-begging impostor known to the mendicity societies. Very 
charming things may be said in anonymous letters. I have had 
few anonymous letters in my obscure life, but on two of those 
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occasions I have received bank bills as friendly acknowledgments 

of my humble merits, and I have never been able to trace the 

anonymous writers. They may venture to feel quite sure I am 

exceedingly obliged to them. The principle of anonymity per- 
vades all literature, though of recent years the custom of signed 

articles has been extensively adopted. The Irishman who said 

that Mr. Anon was the author of a great variety of publications of c 

much merit was perfectly correct in his statement. What a p 

wonderful revolution it would be if the articles in the daily papers 

were signed in London, as is done in Paris. To some of us the 

authorship is an open secret, but in the press generally the articles 

and correspondence are in reality anonymous letters. Many 

people who write anonymously would very willingly have their 

names published ; however, for many reasons the veil of anonymity 

is preserved, and not least for the sake of the authors them- 

selves, who seem to write with a greater freedom and unre- 

serve in this way than when they affix their names. Anonymous 

writers on the same staff sedulously cultivate the habit of writing 

as much like each other as possible, so that the entire authorship 

of a periodical seems to imply a single individuality. Indeed one 

very distinguished writer told me the other day, that looking 

back over piles of anonymous contributions to the press, he was 

often unable to identify his own productions. } 

We may, as a general principle, speak with very great and 

deserved scorn of anonymous letters; but, as a rule, a wise man 

will not disregard them. I have heard a public man declare that 

he always threw anonymous letters into the fire, without reading 

them. I think he made a mistake, and that it might be possible 

to get some good out of them. The many anonymous letters 

received by leading statesmen is prodigious, and they may serve 

to indicate the drift of popular feeling and opinion. At the 
present time the police take the liveliest interest in anonymous 

communications, and at no time indeed have they disregarded them. 

A good many of the letters are obviously written with the deliberate | 

intention of setting the police on a false scent. But without 

doubt a great deal of valuable information may be obtained this 
way. The case is very easily conceivable where a man may be will- 
ing enough to do a service to the cause of justice or preservation 
of life, without putting himself into a dangerous position by turn- 

ning public informer. Many hints have been given which have c 
resulted in important consequences, arrests have been made, crimes 
have been prevented ; lives have been saved, by anonymous writers. 
The letters which have seemed the least noticeable have had the 
most important results. From the time of King James and the 
Gunpowder Plot, there have been some of special use this way. 
Anonymous letters proceed from persons whoare willing to do a good 
turn orto do a bad turn, asthe case may be. Letters of this sort from 
people willing to do a good turn are in an inconceivable minority as 
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compared to letters from those willing todo a bad turn. If a 
man has got into very serious trouble at some time of his life and 
has gone away to begin a new life in a new place, how often it 
happens that the old story is raked up; the dastardly anonymous 
letter has, assassin-like, followed him to his new friends or his 
new employers. Harry gets an anonymous letter asking him if he 
knows all about his Harriet’s previous engagement to young Dun- 
derhead, and if he knows how it came to be broken off. A man 
of business gets a mysterious communication asking him if he 
knows that his most esteemed customer has made an application 
for a loan and been refused. Few persons could have known about 
the engagement or about the fruitless application, and one of 
these persons must have been the writer of the missive. It 
may not have been possible to find out who has been the writer of 
the anonymous letter—often, no doubt, the person least suspected. 
The secret is perhaps revealed at last,and too late, long after the 
mischief has been done, and perhaps when both the mischief-maker 
and the dupe are alike equally remote from these sublunary 
interests. 

When an anonymous letter takes the form of a friendly warning 
it may be received in a friendly spirit or even with some degree 
of gratitude. Some such letters which young people occasionally 
receive are trifling enough, and may serve as a caution and a 
hint. The day of the worthy Saint Valentine, who would be con- 
siderably astonished if he could realize the modern associations 
connected with his name, is a kind of licensed saturnalia for the 
writers of anonymous letters. A very large proportion of such 
letters is never intended to be so exceedingly anonymous, or the 
anonymity gives way before a moderate amount of guessing or the 
slightest pressure to reveal the true story of authorship. 

Outside St. Valentine’s day the young folk get these harmless 
communications. Sometimes they have a hint that they ought 
to behave better at church, or that they are observed to be walk- 
ing too much with some particular person, or that their trysting 
place in the grove is not so unknown as they imagined. There 
are few persons who have not anonymously received a little tract. 
Sometimes an anonymous letter may have very remarkable conse- 
quences ; this has often been seen in our social history. Sometimes 
an unnecessary and cruel run upon a bank has been caused by an 
anonymous letter. One or two valuable hints have been given this 
way which have saved the hazardous fortunes of people to whom they 
have been addressed. It is said that Fauntleroy by an anonymous 
communication caused a customer for whose interests he was greatly 
concerned, to withdraw a sum of money before his frauds were dis- 
covered. I believe there have been one or two similar instances 
before the failure of banks. A friend of mine told me a remarkable 
instance of an anonymous letter. He had been travelling in 
America about the time of the breaking out of the Civil War, taking 
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life very easily and making a good many friends by his cheerfulness 
and good nature. One day he was about to enter a train which 
would take him on a long journey through a district of Secessia. 
He had just taken his seat when a porter came down the platform 
calling out, “Any gentleman here of the name of Haynes Crau- 
ford?” He said that that was his name and an anonymous letter 
was handed to him. It simply contained the words, “ Don’t travel 
by this train.” The railway ticket had been an expensive one, but 
he thought it best to sacrifice it. Now mark the sequel. Some 
hundred miles from the point of starting the train had to pass over 
a wooden viaduct, and that very morning by a sudden irruption 
some Confederate troops had cut down the viaduct. The train was 
utterly wrecked. Mr. Haynes Crauford—only of course that was 
not his name—has always been at a loss respecting the authorship 
of the anonymous letter. Sometimes he thought that it must 
have been some friend whose acquaintance he had made at the 
hotels, and was inclined to the theory that one of these persons 
had been a Freemason like himself, and that being acquainted 
with the military plot he had sent him the timely information. 

In a biographical work of unequal merits, Mr. 8. C. Hall’s 
* Retrospect of a Long Life,” there is a most touching account of 
an anonymous letter which had been received by Mrs. Hall. It 
only contained the words: 

Psalm xci. verses 4, 5, 6, 10, 11. 


Let our readers refer, as the good lady did, to the actual verses, 
According to Mr. Hall the effect which this letter produced upon 
her mind was quite extraordinary. “I think that letter gave her 
more veritable joy than did any secondary letter she had in 
her life received. I believe it to have influenced her thoughts 
and pen during the many after years of her career. It gave scope 
to her imagination; how, when, where, to whom had she done 
the service thus acknowledged ? I believe the speculative 
thought thus excited often brought sleep to the head wearied 
with labour and the mind overburdened with toil —acting as an 
anodyne when care and anxiety pressed upon both. She would 
speculate as to which of her good works brought this acknow- 
ledgment and reward. Came it from a fallen sister rescued from 
sin? Some half-famished relieved supplicant ? Some reformed 
drunkard? The mother of some child to health restored? Some 
widowed wife whose husband had died upon a borrowed pillow? 
Some consumption-stricken patient, who had exchanged a damp 
straw bed in a feetid alley for wholesome air and food at Old 
Brompton ? . . . Such speculations as to whence come the prayers 
breathed into her mind, heart, soul by the prayers and prophetic 
blessings of the ninety-first psalm—are not mine; they were hers. 
Whoever the sender may have been, the object was fully answered. 
I believe nothing in her long life was to her so fertile of happiness. 
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The words were as sunshine over a bed of flowers on which the 
dew had plentifully fallen. They cheered her in her work ; they 
stimulated, encouraged, and recompensed ; and I am very sure that 
much of the good they did may be traced to that simple source.” 

Other instances of kindly anonymous letters might be given. 
How encouraged before now has the despairing suitor been by the 
delicate feminine missive of an unknown friend—Faint heart 
never won fair lady. It may have come from a special friend ; 
it may have been “inspired” by her own self. Lovers have often 
had cause to bless, as well as to blame, the anonymous letter. 
Some little difficulty has been cleared up, or some hint has been 
given about the picnic or dance, when he may meet her, if only 
he can get the requisite invitation. Invitations of this sort are not 
difficult to procure; indeed, I know a man who told me that he 
never allowed the form of an invitation to stand in the way of 
going to any party that he fancied he would like. He simply 
wrote a note, thanking them for their kind invitation, and express- 
ing his great pleasure in attending it. The kind host thought 
that he had been imposed upon by some heartless anonymous 
hoaxer, and made a point of treating him with special attention. 
I have warned my young friend that he may carry this sort of 
thing too far, and that there are stern unkindly hosts who are 
capable of seeing through a ladder, and carrying the joke to an 
unpleasant ultimatum. It is a very well-intended letter which lets 
you know that a burglary is to come off in your house this very 
night—written by some penitent companion of thieves, the wants 
of whose amiable family have been perpetually relieved by your 
philanthropic wife. I have heard of strange stories in Border 
castles and Irish country houses of anonymous communications being 
received of an intended attack, only just in time to loophole the 
shutters and to make a barricade of the furniture. Neither is it 
pleasant for the master of a retinue of servants to learn anony- 
mously—however well-intended the missive may be—that one of 
his servants is a well-known London pickpocket, and when they 
are all mustered, to find him disguised in the form of an engag- 
ing female domestic. I am told that something like this 
happened in a fashionable watering place a few years ago. 

There are two kinds of anonymous letters, then, which must be 
especially noted—those containing warnings and those containing 
threats. The last named come under the stringent hand of the 
law, and no one can say that penal servitude is too great a penalty. 
To many persons the living in a state of terror is more unendurable 
than being exposed to actual attack. When an anonymous letter 
has been accompanied by an attempt to extort money, the tur- 
pitude of the crime can hardly be exceeded. Several recent and 
very proper convictions for crimes of this sort may be in the re- 
collection of our readers. I have known ladies who have been 
brought to a pitiable state of terror by the receipt of insulting 
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threatening letters from the friends and followers of discarded 
servants. It is not pleasant when Captain Moonlight sends one 
of his letters, and you receive one with a coffin and death’s head. 
There are persons who have been pursued by rancorous letters, and 
who perhaps have faint surmisings of an uneasy conscience in by- 
gone years and live in constant fear lest an unknown Damocles’ 
sword should at any moment fall upon his head. I knew once a 
lonely village, where just outside a wood a man was found dead, 
shot through the heart, with watch and purse untouched. We all 
agreed that it was an old threat carried out, a hideous quarrel at 
last avenged. The anonymous letter that threatens such horrors 
is a more wicked bit of writing than any forgery could be. 

Those who read character by handwriting, and still more 
those who profess to be experts in handwriting, have most of 
their occupation found them by writers of anonymous letters. No 
doubt there has been a good deal of unreality and error in the 
conclusions of experts, so much so, that no opinion of this sort 
ought to be received in a court unless there is abundance of 
corroborative evidence. As a rule every anonymous letter which 
is not at once consigned to the flames or waste-paper basket, 
undergoes a rigid scrutiny of the handwriting. Unless a person 
is an expert, the opinions given on the subject of handwriting 
are often simply ridiculous. I showed a letter one day to a lady 
who was thought to be a great authority on such matters. She 
loaded the handwriting with every species of abuse. It was the 
writing of a bad-tempered man, of a stupid man, of an ignorant 
man; there could be no relieving feature whatever in such hand- 
writing as that. “And now, madam,” I said, “ will you look at 
the signature.” It was the signature of Macaulay. So, if you 
wish to obtain an opinion worth having respecting the owner- 
ship of handwriting, it is far best for you to obtain a skilled 
opinion. You are not obliged to believe the expert, any more 
than if you are upon a jury, and it becomes peculiarly difficult to 
believe when two experts are swearing hard against one another. 
Nevertheless, if the opinion of an expert will not help you, there 
is no opinion on which you can safely go. A very remarkable 
case of identification of handwriting came to my knowledge some 
time ago. A gentleman had offered a very large sum of money 
for the discovery of a marriage register, the production of which 
was highly necessary in a heavy litigation. A clergyman from 
the country wrote to say that the missing register had turned up 
in the vestry box of his own parish. A solicitor and a well-known 
expert were sent down to examine the document. The clergyman 
showed them the marriage register, and after a protracted 
examination, they all went to lunch. Then an opinion decidedly 
unfavourable to the genuineness of the document was delivered by 
the expert in handwriting. It was quite modern handwriting and 
did not possess the comparative antiquity claimed for it. “Then 
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how in the world did it get there?” asked the vicar. The expert 
had diligently examined the vicar’s handwriting in his own note, 
and said quietly, “ Why, you forged it yourself.” The unhappy 
parson, being threatened with highly penal consequences, fled the 
country. Iam sorry to say anything against the cloth, but many 
of my readers will recognize this as a true story. The moral is, 
that if it is really necessary to trace and expose an anonymous 
communication, you had better use the best available means for 
doing so. 

Clergymen are frequently in receipt of anonymous letters. 
Some of these are agreeable enough. Some are very much the 
other way. It is not agreeable to a parson to be told that he has 
quite mistaken the meaning of his text, or that he does not at all 
see the way through his argument. Occasionally the anonymous 
letters are much pleasanter; take the case of Robertson of Brighton. 
On one occasion he received an anonymous letter containing the 
sum of ten shillings as a thank offering, and on another occasion an 
anonymous letter accompanied a present of a pair of candlesticks. 
Both these letters are mentioned by his biographer, and rightly, 
for though the value was slight the principle indicated was rare 
and good. On other occasions Robertson received anonymous 
letters which were by no means so satisfactory. He received—so 
I was told by one of his best friends—a number of anonymous 
letters containing criticisms of the most ridiculous kinds. They 
even remonstrated with him about the wave of his hand, and the 
way in which he cut his whiskers. The letters were reaily too bad, 
more especially as there was an immense number of them. He 
showed them at last to his churchwarden, who immediately recog- 
nized the handwriting as being that of a noble lady who was 
particularly noted for her devotion to Robertson. Of course I 
must not mention the name, but I should at least say that it was 
not his great friend Lady Byron. I am not informed how Mr. 
Robertson dealt with this distinguished sinner. The story, after 
the fashion of so many stories, stops short at this critical and 
interesting point. 

Perhaps the lady had no idea that she was acting improperly in 
sending these personal hints to a favourite parson on points about 
which she considered herself an authority. Indeed some people who 
have never given much cultivation to the faculty of conscience, 
have been at a loss to comprehend the heinous character that 
belongs to the larger part of anonymous letters. Once an English 
district was thrown into much turmoil and confusion by a very 
pungent and remarkable anonymous letter which had been 
addressed to one of the chief people in Church and State. It was 
discussed at every dinner-table, every tea-table, indeed at every 
social gathering. On one of these occasions, when an indignant 
storm of comment was going on, a lady, greatly respected in the 
place, calmly rose up and said that she was the writer of the 
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anonymous letter; she said that she had not the least idea that she 
was doing anything wrong; it was a matter which in her judg- 
ment ought to be written about, and it had occurred to her that 
the way in which this could best be done and with the least 
trouble and annoyance, would be by the mode of an anonymous 
letter. What she had said was simply the truth and she was 
prepared to abide by it. What happened further to the lady I do 
not know, for here again the story stops short, when it ought by 
rights to go on a little further. When, howev er, a person frankly 
avows the authorship of an anonymous letter and is prepared to 
take all consequences, the reproach is mostly wiped away. 

Of course the novelists make great use in their machinery of the 
anonyinous letter. Acity man immersed in difficulties receives an 
anonymous message, Stick to the Tyros Mine. The mine was re- 
ported by engineers to be a rotten concern, and shares were sinking 
to zero with appalling rapidity. This anonymous letter was the one 
straw of hope to which the ruined merchant was clinging. He goes 
out to Brazil to investigate the matter and finds that he has been 
made the victim of a complete fraud. The name of the mine had 
been changed and the true Tyros was really existing in a most 
flourishing condition. This is in one of Mr. Payn’s novels. In 
another novel the anonymous letter discharges its vile arrow in the 
dark against the breast of a weak-minded jealous man. “ Sir Arthur 
Cleveland—look to your wife, and believe me to be,a Friend.” This 
brief anonymous letter is the pivot of the story, one now forgotten, 
but by an author once well known, a novel called * England and 
France ; or, the Sisters.” In the “ Golden Butterfly,” one of that 
pleasant joint authorship which reminds one of the Erkmann-Chat- 
rian series, the great city merchant is simply driven to lunacy by 
the anonymous letters which impugn the fair fame of his wife. 
On more than one occasion Mr. Dickens employs the anonymous 
letter in the construction of the story, and sometimes the letter 
has a critical value in showing how carefully from the very first he 
has been working towards the development of his plots. Such is 
the anonymous letter with the tweniy-pound notes which Martin 
Chuzzlewit received just before he started for America, which 
turned out to be sent by his grandfather, Martin, who has deter- 
mined to deceive the arch-deceiver Pecksniff. Here I may paren- 
thetically remark that the anonymous letter which contains a note 
for twenty pounds will be cheerfully accepted by the severest 
critic of the principle of anonymity. My dear sir, my dear friend, 
think of that relative of yours at college, that relative of yours 
in the army, who has outrun the constable and gone to the bad 
altogether. It may be opposed to your parental or avuncular 
dignity to forgive the prodigal, but still send him an anonymous 
twenty from a “ well-wisher.” 

There is one decided drawback to the use of anonymous letters, 
which is, that it is hardly possible to make any reply to them, or 
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to give the explanation which the letter might require, and would 
enable the wrong-headed writer to see things in the correct light. 
I have myself received anonymous letters, where just two words 
would suffice to clear up an obvious misconception under which my 
unknown assailant was labouring. But those two words will never 
be said. I might advertise them in the papers, I suppose; but in 
the first place, | do not see why I should throw away my shillings, 
and in the next place, I do not know which daily paper counts my 
correspondent among its constituents. Some anonymous letters 
request people to give an answer in the second column of the Times, 
or some other receptacle for mysterious observations. It is to be 
hoped they have the grace to inclose stamps for extensive letter- 
writing of this sort. I have sometimes wondered whether it might 
not be worth the while of an able editor to engage a lively sub to 
manufacture some thrilling messages in its agony column. Anyhow, 
certain letters come which irritate you with a sense of blunder- 
headiness and injustice. Probably your correspondeuts are not 
really unamiable, and you would wish to set their misconception 
right. Some one has written to you from a public point of view, 
but he is resting a responsibility where it does not really reside, and 
you would like to tell him that he must address himself to a very 
different quarter. He assumes, for instance, that you have written 
a book or article which you have not written, or edit a publication 
which you do not edit. Some one writes to expostulate with you 
as the member of a board or a committee on the fatuous conduct 
which you pursue as a member of a corporation, and regretting 
that you have neither a body to be kicked nor a soul to be lost. 
He is not aware that you belong to a highly conscientious minority 
who entirely sympathize with the writer, and are as much opposed 
as he can be to the line of policy which has been pursued. Some 
one thinks it his painful duty to let you know of certain private 
events with which he thinks you ought to be acquainted, and on 
which you ought to take proper action. It is not without an 
emotion of surprise or regret that you receive such a letter. Of 
course you are far better acquainted with all the facts than the 
writer can possibly be. It is quite likely that the letter has been 
written in an ungenerous, mean spirit. On the one hand, it is 
just possible that a kindly motive may gleam through it. Very 
probably the letter involves a striking injustice to some individual. 
You would like to set matters right, not so much for the sake of 
the anonymous writer, as for the sake of some one who is receiv- 
ing injustice at his hands. But the anonymous writer does not 
give you a chance of replying. 

And now let me finally make a frank confession of my own. 
I have never written an anonymous letter in my life, yet there 
are some half-dozen which I should rather like to write, if time and 
temper and good taste permitted. There are certain people to 
whom you would like to say certain things, only social law and 
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one’s own sense of propriety forbid. In the language of the 
ecclesiastical courts, you would wish to admonish some people you 
know “for their soul’s health and the reformation of their 
manners ;” if you only knew them well enough you would speak 
openly, but as this is not the case, suppose some one sent them an 
anonymous letter. It would introduce them into the Palace of 
Truth. It would enable them “to see themselves as others see 
them.” “ My dear sir,” I can imagine myself writing to one, “ you 
are a gentlemanly and admirably punctilious man. I believe that 
in the public offices you hold you possess a perfect integrity, 
and that at home, through the natural instincts of your being, you 
are kindly enough to wife and child and friends. But you abso- 
lutely stink in the nostrils of our little society. Your pride, your 
arrogance, your selfish isolation, your total ignorance of every 
thought and subject outside your own limited range, your offensive 
demeanour towards all who are brought into contact with you, stamp 
you with an ill-savoured narrowness which renders your presence 
a upas gloom wherever you go. Get you to your knees, old man, 
and see if you cannot become humbler and wiser.” I humbly con- 
ceive that any anonymous letter of this kind might appeal to some 
seeds of good in so harsh a nature, and might even be productive 
of some benefit. And one would dearly like to speak with the 
authority and force of Mentor to yonder rich old lady who has 
perhaps the excuse of her faculties being weakened by drink or 
taint of madness. “ You are ignoring all the interests and duties 
of life. No one isthe better for your living, though many people 
perhaps may be the better for yourdeath. You seem toall around 
incapable of truth or friendship. False, and fickle, and evil, you 
spread miasma on every side. You are now going down hill, 
every way, with a frightful velocity. Stop your fat carriage 
horses while yet there is time, and condescend to deeds of good- 
ness and self-denial.” I believe that this sort of writing is rather 
in the frank and brutal style of anonymous communications. 
Only, just as Mr. Toots was very fond of writing letters to himself, 
let the anonymous writer address to himself anonymous communi- 
cations, striving for an exact analysis of character and not 
shrinking in his own instance from a free use of invective. Then 
there are some people to whom I would like to say some things 
anonymously which I should not venture to say to their faces. 
There is that excellent lady who so patiently, so resignedly, so 
perfectly does her work in life, gladdening like pleasant shadows 
and fresh streams, and most of all gladdening those who in the arid 
wastes of life need encouragement and strength. Where is the 
sorrow with which she does not sympathize, or the joy which she 
does not exalt? I should like to tell her how touched and grate- 
ful Iam, as from time to time that unobtrusive, unnoticed goodness 
comes before me. Being human, of course you have your faults, 
but I have not yet been able to discover them. I should like you 
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to know, dear madam, how much good may be done in the world 
simply by being good. And then there is my only neighbour, a 
man with whom I may rarely exchange a look ora word. But I 
know something of his public labours and his private cares. I know 
how he meets with conflict and opposition abroad and with con- 
flict and trial at home. I know how patiently and insistently he 
carries on a great life-work, and his aspect and example are as 
bracing tonics to weaker natures. He needs no expression of 
sympathy from me. His record is on high. His strength is drawn 
from the everlasting hills. But I should like to tell him how he 
has unconsciously helped me, and has written divine principles 
in human lineaments. Accept, however, the assurance of my 
most distinguished considerations. Despite the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s sweeping generalization, there can be no great harm in such 
anonymous letters as these. 





A DAY AT THE CLOSE OF NOVEMBER. 


Lines to express the feeling of Mendelssohn's exquisite glee, ‘‘ O Hills and Dales.” 


Ou day so bright and tender, 
Sweet mock’ry of the Spring, 
Which now in sunset splendour 
Spreads far thy cloud-traced wing ; 
The glowing lights fast waning 
We soon shall see no more, 
Till months of dark cloud-raining 
Have marred this glittering shore. 


Thou’rt like that time of gladness, 
The last that cheered my gaze, 
Ere years of woe and sadness 
Wrapt all in sorrow’s haze. 
The lustre of Life’s morning 
No more shall cheer my sight, 
Till Heaven’s spring day dawning 
Another youth shall light. 
JOHN COLLETT. 











THE STORY OF HELEN BELL. 


CHAPTER I. 


“THEN you do love me a little, dearest ?” 

The man’s voice was tender enough, but not pleading; he 
spoke with assurance. His tone alone would have told a listener 
that his victory was won, even without the earnest, low-breathed 
“Better than my life” that came from the lips of the girl into 
whose eyes he was gazing. 

She was tall, above the middle height, so that their eyes were 
on a level as he stood with his hands on her shoulders, reading 
intently every line of her lovely face for one instant before he 
drew her close to him and kissed her lips, murmuring, “ My own, 
my darling! You would do anything for me, would you not ?” 

She did not resist his kiss, and her answer came low, but proud 
and steadfast, “ Anything—that you would ask me.” 

He did not understand—how should he ?—uall that was implied 
in that speech, with its significant little pause—the confidence in 
him, the calm certainty that he was all that was good and wise 
and noble, and that it was impossible in the nature of things that 
he should ask anything but what she would be overjoyed to grant. 
He no more understood the speech than he understood the nature 
of the girl whose love he had won; it was not within his compre- 
hension; but, murmuring some tender words, he took her hand 
in his, and so, like two children, they passed down the lone hill- 
side together. 

They were a handsome pair, well matched in looks if in no other 
single particular. Helen Bell was not only tall, but she had that 
length of slender, shapely limb which makes a woman’s carriage a 
delight to the beholder. Her step over the heather was at once 
swift and springy. Dark-haired, grey-eyed, clear-skinned, she 
had all the beauty of youth; but her face gave promise of some- 
thing more. Very few Scotch or English girls have come to their 
full beauty at eighteen. There is a deepening and changing of 
expression wrought by the next few years that makes three-and- 
twenty for the majority of women the age at which they most 
nearly reach perfection. Helen Bell was but eighteen at this 
time, and though her features were finely cut, her head nobly 
modelled and exquisitely poised, though her eyes and lips har- 
monized in their sweet, earnest, serious looks, as eyes and lips 
seldom do in the fashionable world, there was still a certain child- 
likeness in her face that made you say, “ What a lovely woman 
she will be,” not ‘“ What a lovely woman she is.” 
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But many fine ladies would bave glanced at her without dis- 
covering that she had any beauty at all, for Helen Bell wore the 
coarse dress of a working woman, disfiguring to most, if not to her, 
and in her hand she carried a long stick for herding the cattle she 
kept on that hill side. 

Robert Astley, the young man at her side, was an English 
engineer. Intrusted with the surveying necessary for a line of 
rails through that remote part of Galloway, in one of his walks 
across the moor he had met Helen. Chance gave him an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to her; he took it eagerly, and she answered 
as simply. Since then they had met almost every day, and to- 
gether they had trodden unwittingly that wondrous sloping path 
of passion that, slowly and gently at first, but so swiftly, so irre- 
sistibly at last, leads men and women to their fate. How strangely 
swift it had been with them at the end! It was but yesterday 
that he had first told her of his love, and now the whole world lay 
about them transfigured, and it was as if they two and no other 
walked through its enchantments alone. Nor did they need even 
to speak of others, for “ you” and “I” and “I” and “ you” had 
grown such sweet, such absorbing words that other names would 
have jarred among them and have broken the harmony. 

Listen to them for a moment; he is asking about her life. 

“'But you, dearest, are so unlike the country girls round here ; 
you look so different, you speak so much better. You have an 
accent, it is true, the sweetest accent ever heard, but you speak 
English, not the common broad Scotch.” 

“ That is because I did live in England ;” and Helen’s colour 
came and went under his ardent gaze. “After my mother died, 
my aunt, who was a schoolmistress in England, brought me up, 
and it was only when my aunt died, too, that I came back to my 
father.” 

“ How you must have hated your life here after leaving England.” 

“ Nay, I love my father and Scotland both. I have learnt a 
great deal more out alone on the hills with the beasts than I 
could have learnt in any town. Besides,” turning her face towards 
him with the simplicity of intense affection and a frank earnest- 
ness that was peculiarly her own, “ if I had not come here I should 
never have seen you, and life would have 

“ What, dearest ?” 

“ Have seemed very different,” she ended somewhat lamely. 

“T thought you were going to say it would have been unbear- 
able,” he said with a light laugh. “Now I can’t imagine life 
without you, Helen, I can’t indeed; I couldn’t bear it.” 

But Helen shook her head. 

“ You don’t mean that,” she said; “ you mean it would be hard 
—hard, oh, it would, indeed!—but not unbearable. Only one 
thing could make life unbearable, I think.” 

“ And what may that be, you strange child ? 
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“The memory of wilful sin,” she answered. “I can’t fancy any 
one living on happily with recollection of wilful sin in their minds.” 

“What should you know of such things, child? Put such 
thoughts away, my Helen; they are not fit for you,” cried Robert 
earnestly, almost angrily. There was an uneasy stirring in his 
mind at her words as a lightning flash of memory lit up a hundred 
forgotten scenes for him in that moment. 

* Here is our parting place, dearest,” he said, as they reached 
a turn in the glen. “Now put away such gloomy thoughts and 
give me a few kind words instead.” 

A little lingering, some tender words, one or two looks that 
thrilled their very heart-strings, and they parted, Robert saying : 

“ Then to-morrow we meet at the same place, my own one, and 
in the evening I will speak to your father.” 

But the morrow brought strange changes into both their fortunes. 

Helen passed on swiftly down the glen. She was later than 
usual, the summer day was near its ending. The shadows of the 
hills rose up and up around her as the sun sank lower and lower ; 
she seemed to be going down into gloom while the grey night 
itself came up to meet her. Yet as she reached her journey’s 
end and her home, a low thatched cottage standing where the 
glen opened out into a wider valley, down which a broadening 
river ran, there burst upon her suddenly all the last and brightest 
glories of the west itself that the mountains had hid before, and 
she was bathed in a flood of golden light as for one instant she 
paused to take in all the wonder and the beauty of the scene 
before lifting the latch. 

“ Ts’t you, lass?” said a feeble voice from the darkness within, 
as, still half dazzled, she entered the cottage. “I’ve been thinking 
long till ye came.” 

“ Are you not so well to-njght?” said Helen tenderly, with a 
pang of self-reproach ; “I am sorry I was late.” 

“Nay, bairn, dinna fret for that. I’m no verra weel, it’s true. 
I have a sair, sair head the night, an’ whiles I canna’ think on 
what I’d fain be saying; but I'll be better the morn, nae doubt.” 

Helen had struck a light by this time, for even at noon little 
sunshine reached the back room where her father was, and now it 
was almost dark. She was startled at his appearance. There was 
a brightness, a dilation of the eyes that was alarming, even to 
her inexperience. He had flung himself, all dressed as he was, 
on the low bed, and his head turned from side to side incessantly 
in a vain seeking for ease and rest. As she stood there he seemed 
to forget her, or no longer to see her, and began a low monotonous 
moan, yet without seeming conscious of it. 

She was seriously alarmed. But what could she do? The 
nearest cottage was more than a mile away, the nearest doctor 
five at least. Dare she leave him to get help or advice? She 
tried to rouse him to take some thin porridge for supper, but in 
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vain. Now and then he spoke a few connected words, as he had 
done when she came in, but most of the time a stupor seemed to 
have fallen on him. At last in despair she took a hasty resolu- 
tion, and, making him as comfortable as she could, she left the 
cottage and ran with all the swiftness that her hill training gave her 
down the darkening road to ask advice from the nearest neighbour. 

But disappointment met her there. 

“ Ye’d better no’ come in, lass,” were the words that greeted 
her ear; “here’s oor Wullie an’ Alick down with the fivver, and 
the baby like to get it too; an’ they tell me it’s sair catching.” 

“Is the doctor coming ?” asked Helen eagerly. 

* Aye, lass, i’ the morn. Are ye wantin’ him ?” 

“ My father is very ill.” 

“ Well, ye’d best just awa’ back till him, for I’m ower throng 
here wi’ sick folk to help ye, an’ I’ll send the doctor along when- 
ever he comes; but it’ll no’ be till the morn,” was the rough but 
not unkindly answer. And Helen hurried back to the cottage to 
wear through the night watches as best she might. 

Her father grew visibly and rapidly worse; by dawn he was 
quite unconscious. About five Helen caught a passing herd lad 
on his way to his work, and sent a message to the farmer by whom 
she and her father were employed. But still the hours sped by, 
and the awful loneliness of her solitary watch remained unbroken. 
She was not anxious; she was despairing. As her father drifted 
further and further away from her and the seas of unconscious- 
ness rolled deeper and deeper between them, she knew she should 
never hear him speak again. When the doctor at length came, 
his words, “ There is no hope,” were not so much a confirmation 
of her fears as an expression of what she knew, and seemed to 
have known for ages. 

Neighbours came, bringing help and sympathy, after the 
doctor had been; but all was soon over. Before night came 
again Helen was fatherless. 


* * 7. * - . 


To say that during her lonely watch her thoughts had been all 
given to her father—that she had never thought of Robert— 
would be false to nature and to life. She thought of him con- 
tinually. The greatest moment of a woman’s life cannot come 
and go without colouring all the past as well as the future and 
the present, and beneath her distress and anguish lay untouched, 
immovable the consciousness of Robert’s love for her, her love for 
him. Nay, when all was over, and her father gone from her, she 
was aware of a special touch of sorrow because he had not known 
the new joy that had come into her life; had not known that 
now, though sorrowful she must be, she would not be either lonely 
or friendless. ‘ He would have been so glad. Why did I not 
tell him yesterday ?” she found herself saying. 
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But days passed on, and even the day of the simple funeral 
came, when, after solemn prayer within the little house, the dead 
man was borne on the shoulders of his fellow-workers to the 
lonely little kirkyard on the hillside, and in impressive silence 
laid in his last resting-place, and still Robert had not been to her, 
had sent her no letter or message. 


* + * * * * 


Robert Astley was placed in a somewhat peculiar position, and 
he had never yet had sufficient force of character to dominate his 
circumstances. The second son of a rich man, he saw his elder 
brother in possession of everything which he most coveted, and 
found himself dependent for luxury in the present and for all 
prospective hopes of wealth in the future on the will of his 
mother, an imperious woman, who loved him, it is true, but who 
loved power more. He had also expectations from her brother, a 
man of the same type; and having never, until he met Helen 
Bell, desired anything so much in life as wealth and the power 
and pleasures it brings, he had suffered these two to sway his life 
exactly as they pleased. They would not permit him to be a 
soldier, as he had wished; and as he had a natural taste for 
engineering he had thrown himself with some ardour into that 
profession, and, in spite of occasional fits of idleness and bursts of 
self-indulgence, was tolerably successful, though not to be de- 
pended on for any strenuous effort. 

On reaching his home after leaving Helen he found a peremp- 
tory summons from his mother. “She wanted him at once ;” no 
reason assigned. 

For a moment or two he hesitated. How could he break his 
promise to Helen—such a promise at such a time? How could 
he leave her? But very quickly all the old motives and habits 
of thought re-asserted themselves and resumed their accustomed 
sway. 

So much depended on it, for Helen’s sake as well as his own; 
she would surely see that. Yes, he must go. His work gave him 
no excuse for staying; it was in such a state that absence for a 
week was quite possible, and the first train in the morning carried 
him away. 

But he was not wholly heartless. He wrote a letter to Helen— 
only, as he forgot to post it, it never reached her—and in the 
train he thought much of her, until he felt quite convinced that 
he was taking this journey entirely on her account. At the same 
time he had not distinctly formed any intention of mentioning 
her name to his mother. 

Mrs. Astley had a great deal to say to her son, and a plan to 
propound. She was a very shrewd woman, and knew him well. 
She soon detected something new to her in the background of his 
mind, something that seemed to be altering his habits of thought 
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a little, and she at once put it down as some love affair, “ probably 
with a quite unsuitable person,” and asked no questions. * From 
four months old to two years, if anything ails your baby, the 
doctor tells you you may take it for granted it is teething; from 
eighteen to twenty-eight, if anything ails your son, you may as 
certainly take it for granted it is an undesirable love affair,” was a 
maxim with her. 

Nevertheless she slightly altered the plan she had intended to 
lay before Robert. Her first idea in sending for him had been to 
put before him the possibility of his marrying an heiress—a good 
girl and a pretty girl, and one to whom she herself, with all her 
hardness, was sincerely attached. She wished to see Robert 
married and settled, and felt herself quite magnanimous for the 
wish, for of course she must at his marriage lose some of her 
power over him. Still, to have Ethel Cadogan as a daughter was 
worth a good deal, and Robert’s life, she knew well, was not satis- 
factory. Her heart was strangely set on this match, and as she 
recognized more and more clearly that obstacle in Robert’s mind, 
which she never approached in words, she felt that she must make 
a sacrifice of importance and purchase her own way in this, even 
if it cost her much. 

Therefore she let Robert feel the full delight of all that wealth 
can command; and while presenting the thought of Ethel 
Cadogan to him without pressing her on him, and with the sug- 
gestion that he had a rival in the field, she gave him a distinet 
promise that if within two years he married to please her, she 
would indefinitely increase his allowance, and definitely settle 
upon him her fortune after her death, so that it should be beyond 
her own power of recall. 

Robert was but ten days under these influences, and yet he 
returned to his Galloway inn to make arrangements for giving 
up his post, almost resolved to break with Helen, and thinking 
how foolishly he had let himself get bewitched by a pretty 
face. A man of his stamp is as clay in the hands of a clever, 
unscrupulous woman. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was the morning after Robert’s return to Galloway, he was 
sitting at breakfast in the little inn’s best room, looking out on 
the wide view of hill and moor, with the lonely road appearing 
here and there like a twisted white ribbon. Very bleak must that 
view have been in winter,-but now, with the heather everywhere 
just purpling into bloom and the gorse spread like fields of the 
cloth of gold, with the bracken and moss at their darkest, richest 
green, and the July sun flooding all with light, there seemed a 
glow of warmth and life everywhere that it was hard to believe 
must pass away in silence, cold, and darkness. The window was 
PP 
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flung open to admit the fresh morning air, and all the sounds of 
summer came floating in—the chirp of happy grasshoppers, the 
cries of the darting swifts, and the bleat of full-grown lambs 
separated from their mothers and moved to new pastures. 

Robert had judiciously placed himself so that he could enjoy the 
sight of the distant hills, while all the petty details, the untidiness 
and even squalor that too often surrounds such small inns in 
Scotland, were hid. It is needless to say that his return to the 
place where he had first seen and known Helen and the sight 
of that prospect had revived his feeling towards her. The very 
shape of the hills spoke to him of her, and he was rapidly drifting 
into a mood of sincere self pity for the pang it would cost him to 
break with her, when the bare-armed Maggie, the maid of the inn, 
burst into rather than entered the room with the abrupt observa- 
tion, “ Here’s ane wishing to speak wi’ ye,” and retired again, 
leaving the door open. 

“Come in,” called Robert, expecting one of his men from the 
railway, but no one entered. A pause, in which a faint rustle fell 
on his ear. 

“Come in,” he called again, wondering. The faint rustle was 
repeated, then another pause, and then Helen Bell stood before 
him. Helen, but how changed from her former self! He had 
never seen her thus—pale, with all the marks of sorrow on her 
face, dressed in a plain black gown that showed off the long lines 
of her figure and made her look a different being from the girl in 
the wincey skirt whose heart he had won. 

Very still and white she stood close to the door, as, utterly 
astounded, Robert rose to his feet. 

“ Helen,” he cried, “ you here! What has happened; what is 
wrong, my dearest ?” 

Despite his resolution, the familiar words of tenderness rose to 
his lips at the sight of her there, so pale and still, so unlike her- 
self; but as he spoke her face began to change, the deathly 
whiteness vanished before a delicate mantling flush, and all the 
quietness was broken and gone as, tears filling her lovely eyes and 
a wan smile quivering on her lips, she said with the confidence of 
an innocent child, “1 knew I might come to you.” 

“To whom else should you go, my Helen? What troubles you ? 
Tell me, my own ;” and as he spoke he tenderly placed her in a 
chair. It was not possible to him at present to be cruel to any 
creature that he could see. What he might be to one out of 
sight was another matter. 

“ My father is dead,” said Helen simply. 

“ My poor child!” clasping her hand. 

“It’s four days now since they buried him, and I had no word 
from you, and it made me afraid. And then yesternight I heard 
you had been away and were back, and I thought I would make 
bold and come and tell you all. . I have no one else.” 
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“ Did you not have my letter?” he cried. 

“No; but you did write? Oh, then I do not mind. I was 
afraid—oh, sore afraid ;” and the flushes came and went swiftly on 
her cheek and throat. 

He drew her to him, and she hid her face on his shoulder, and 
was silent with a delicious sense of repose and safety. 

“ But I think of myself only,” she said at last rousing herself ; 
‘maybe some of your own people were ill that ye were wanted so 
sudden like?” 

“No, no; my mother wanted to see me, but there was nothing 
amiss.” He rose and began to pace the room in impatient per- 
plexity. Even here, in Helen’s very presence, it was beginning to 
occur to him that things were arranging themselves very awk- 
wardly for his happiness and comfort. 

“ Tell me about your poor father,” he said, to break the silence ; 
and Helen told him the simple story of a death-bed, so old and 
new, told every day, every hour by fresh lips with new heart pangs. 

“ And what are you going to do now?” he asked, as she finished 
with the words, “And next week I must leave our cottage.” 

“1 do not know,” she said; “that is why I came to you.” 

Her childlike confidence irritated him. He felt a growing im- 
patience with himself for caring so much for her, for being so 
weakbhy swayed, as he felt he was, by her eyes, her looks, her words, 
as well as a greater impatience with his mother, with Ethel 
Cadogan, nay, with the world at large, for placing him in such a 
cleft stick. Why could he not manage it somehow without hurt- 
ing himself so much ? 

* What can I do?” he asked coldly. “ And, by the way, who let 
you in here? Did Mrs. McLachlin herself see you?” 

The hint was enough; Helen rose to her feet, the crimson 
blushes of shame dyeing her face. 

“TI did wrong to come, I see,” she said with dignity. “I'll 
away now;” and she moved to the door. 

But he could not let her go so. It wounded him too much. 
He brought her back with tender, loving words and touches, be- 
seeching her pardon, assuring her she had misunderstood him, and 
at length when she went, they parted as lovers part. She had for- 
given him, and he was to let her know what to do in three days at 
the most. 

“T only have a home till this day week,” she said with a sigh, 
“but I can earn my bread.” 

Helen went to her solitary cottage with the first doubt of 
Robert she had ever known lying like a dull pain at her heart. 
Hitherto the very lavishness of her love had hidden all defects : 


‘‘As offerings nicely placed 
May hide Priapus to the waist; 
And whoso looks on him shall see 
An eligible deity.’ 
re 2 
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But next day she upbraided herself for having even for one 
moment suffered the doubt to rest in her mind; and in the solemn 
solitudes of the hills, where she had resumed her work, all her 
thoughts of her love and of her lover grew pure and elevated once 
more, and mistrust and falseness alike seemed things that could 
not be. 

That evening Robert came to her. He had said he could not 
see her for three days, because he wished to take time to consider 
his position ; but as no amount of consideration could make his 
own desires agree, or even let him know which was the strongest, 
far less perceive how he could succeed in gratifying all at once, he 
found the process so unpleasant that he had cut it short by 
deciding not to make any decision, but to let himself be guided 
by chance and circumstances; and in that case the easiest and 
pleasantest thing was to see Helen at once. 

And he was longing to see her. His heart beat fast as he drew 
near the little lonely cottage. He cast a hasty glance up and 
down the road to see that no one observed him; he did not wish 
to draw upon her the coarse, ill-natured commert of neighbours, 
nor did he wish her innocence to be alarmed by good advice from 
any one who would of course not understand the circumstances. 

Perhaps the hour that followed was the happiest of Helen’s 
whole life. Robert was infinitely touched by her utter loneliness ; 
he was loving, tender, and sympathetic. The fact of being in her 
home with her, as he had never been before, watching her as she 
moved about, accepting her little ministrations as she made a cup 
of tea for him and brought it to him, stirred his heart strangely. 
He began before he left to talk to her of the home they would 
have together. 

“Would you rather live in England or in Scotland when we are 
married ?” he asked at last, for at the moment his love had made 
him forget all prudence; the flood of love in his heart had 
mounted till it made his usually steady head swim. 

“In England,” she said with a vivid blush. “Take me to 
England.” 

“Then we will go there after we are married. You shall have 
the sweetest home ” 

“Could we not be married in England ?” she said, blushing 
again. ‘ I—I don’t want the folk here to talk about me.” 

Alas that the suggestion made by pure innocence should have 
given a hint to guilt itself. 

“ Of course we could,” said Robert laughing ; but all that night 
and the next day he pondered the thought that her words had 
raised. Pondered! He dwelt upon it, first as a thing some men 
would do, then as a possibility for himself, then as a species of 
prudence, till at length it became a thing resolved on, though not 
perhaps distinctly put in words. 

Everything lent itself to his purpose, till he felt as if circum- 
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stances and not his will had so settled all for him that he could 
hardly be held responsible. Helen was not hired on the farm for 
six months, from term to term, as all other workers were; she had 
simply been taken on as a help when she returned home three 
years ago to live with her father ; and it appeared that the cot-man, 
who was now coming in her father’s place, and who would succeed 
to his cottage and most of the furniture, had a boy who could take 
her work. All the people who knew her, including the farmer’s 
wife, concluded she would go back to England. They had not 
liked her much, her ways were different from theirs, and none 
had cared to question her quiet reserve closely enough to find out 
how absolutely friendless she was. Her statement that she was 
going to England was simply accepted ; not one word of warning 
reached her. She was, like most girls of her age even in a much 
higher station in life, absolutely ignorant of differences of law and 
custom. She had left England and her aunt too young ever to 
hear such things spoken of, and the hill solitudes, if they had 
taught her heavenly wisdom, had taught her nothing of the ways 
of men. 

Thus it was that one week after his return to Galloway, Robert 
found himself in England again, while Helen, her heart sad with 
leaving the old life and the things that never could be any more, 
and yet glad with a chastened gladness at all the hope and joy 
and love that she saw lying before her, was with him serene in her 
innocent confidence. And it was at L——, on the English side of 
the border, that the paper was signed by them both that made 
them, as she supposed, man and wife, and was witnessed by a 
servant who did not know what it was. 

Poor Helen! 


* am * * * - 


Happiness that is rooted in a lie cannot endure long, even for 
the victim, not the maker of the lie. Yet Helen had some 
happy days; and it was not until Robert began to thrust aside the 
offerings of her heart that she began to see the deformities of 
character that the heaped up riches of her love had hidden from her. 

Robert was of course not with her always. He had told her 
that at present their marriage could not be made known, as, owing 
to her father’s death and her desolate situation, he had married 
earlier than his mother had wished, and he feared to displease her. 

That was a pang to Helen; she almost felt as if it was an 
accusation, too, but she bore it in silence, as she learnt to bear 
much else. Mrs. Astley often sent for her son and kept him with 
her for several weeks at a time ; and always during these times he 
saw much of Ethel Cadogan. To his mother’s eye he seemed a 
good deal drawn to her, and yet held back by some powerful 
influence. Nor could she find out anything satisfactory about his 
life, nor, with all her shrewdness, discover how he passed his time 
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away from her. He always had some plausible excuse ready when 
he wished to go, and he never failed to come at once when she 
summoned him, for Helen, feeling herself already guilty of having 
come between them, never made the slightest difficulty, until, 
indeed, the evil fancy entered Robert’s head that she did not care 
whether he went or stayed. Not care! How little he knew. And, 
like all such evil fancies once admitted and allowed to take root, 
it grew and grew apace. 

And yet, as he lived with Helen and saw and felt how high and 
pure her ideals were, how noble her character, a profound dissatis- 
faction with himself and his own conduct grew upon him, which 
might or might not in time turn to good, but meanwhile seemed 
almost to harden him. It never so far gave him courage to con- 
fess his crime and undo it to the extent that yet was possible, and 
though it did influence him to arrange that their child, a boy, 
should be born in Scotland, so that it should not be out of his 
power to legitimate it by subsequent marriage, he took Helen 
straight back to England afterwards, knowing “that habit and 
repute” might, if he remained in Scotland, make their marriage 
legal, wishing still, as is the way with weak people, to leave him- 
self a way of escape on either side. 

At last came a time when Mrs. Astley’s patience was well-nigh 
exhausted, and the two years nearly at an end. It was early 
summer, and Robert and Helen were living in a Cheshire village, 
where the tender sweetness of that green undulating country, with 
its background of lofty hills, had grown very dear to Helen. She 
had been out with her bonny boy, now more than a year old, and, 
rejoicing in that gaiety of summer which comes home to the 
saddest hearts, had felt happier than she often did now when 
Robert’s growing coldness caused her so many pangs. As they 
passed along the hedge-rows she had plucked wild roses and 
horeysuckle, heaped them up in the little carriage in which she 
wheeled the boy, and wreathed them round the little straw hat 
that crowned his sunny curls till he looked like some laughing 
child-god of flowers. Then coming home she gathered him up in 
one arm and the flowers in the other, to “ show him to dada,” and 
so entered their little home. 

Robert was sitting with his back to her, his head bent down 
over a letter. 

He did not turn or move as she entered, and she cried laugh- 
ingly, “ Look, Robert, look at your son! Baby wants you to look 
at him!” 

As the words left her lips she caught sight of her husband’s face 
in a mirror opposite. It absolutely horrified her, so pale was it, so 
desperate its expression. 

He started at her voice and dropped the letter. A draught of air 
from the open window caught it and carried it across the room. 

“ Run, baby, and fetch it for dada,” she said, setting the child 
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down. She feared, she knew not what, of evil, yet wished to 
make no sign. 

Robert had faced round at her by this time, standing stock 
still, his hand unsteadily twitching at his moustache, his eyes 
glaring like one awakened from a hideous dream. As the child, 
laughing with glee, hurried with the hasty uneven step of baby- 
hood after the vagrant letter, he cried furiously, “Stop child; 
don’t touch it!” 

He was too late; the baby hands had grasped the prize, but, 
terrified at his father’s look and tone, he bore it straight back to 
his mother, and hid his shining head in her gown. Helen, 
trembling exceedingly, sat down on the nearest chair ; the letter 
lay half open on her knee. Mrs. Astley’s writing was bold and 
distinct. The words, “ When you marry Ethel Cadogan,” caught 
her eye before she was aware. 

Still Robert looked at her, and did not move or speak. Fresh 
courage came to Helen in a moment after the icy heart-pang of 
those words ; she rose, moved quietly across the room and rang 
the bell, gathered up the dropped flowers that lay in a heap at her 
feet as tranquilly as though nothing were amiss, and when the 
boy’s little nurse appeared, she sent him away comforted with 
kisses, and bade Bessie put him to sleep and then put the 
flowers in water till she had time to arrange them. 

But all the time she held the letter in her hand; and when 
Bessie and the child were gone she turned to Robert, who was now 
staring moodily out of the window. 

“Dear Robert,” she said very gently, “I have read nothing of 
your mother’s letter but these words,” and she pointed to them. 
“But I see it troubles you. No wonder! But it is time we 
ended this now, dearest. Perhaps we never ought to have begun 
it. We must tell your mother of our marriage now.” 

No answer but an angry groan. 

“ Or is there anything else—anything worse ?” 

Another pause. 

“Since you’ve read so much you'd best take it and read it all,” 
said Robert at last, angrily, flinging himself into a chair. 

Helen bit her lip; she had a proud spirit beneath her gentle 
loving ways, but after hesitating a moment she took the letter up 
and read every word. 

It was Mrs. Astley’s ultimation, and she told him so. She let 
him know with great plainness what her views were, and that all 
his prospects depended on his pleasing her now. She ended by 
saying, “If you have got, as I feel quite certain that you have, 
into one of those wretched entanglements so common among 
young men, I command you to break it off at once. Something 
of this sort must have come between us or you would have 
yielded to my wishes long ago. I have been generous with your 
allowance these last two years; I shall be so no longer. Oh, 
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Robert, I am your mother. I do love you; I want to do only 
what is best for you. I know you will be happy when you marry 
Ethel Cadogan.” 

Every word went straight to Helen’s heart as she realized that 
his mother’s anger meant beggary to Robert. How terrible that 
she had brought this on him! 

Timidly she approached him again to give him the letter, but 
her words were brave. “ Robert, dearest,” she said, “do you 
think if I had known I would have let you sacrifice everything so 
for me? But we must let your mother know all now. I think 
she is a just woman; she loves you, she will forgive us in time. 
Robert, speak to me! Can it matter so much if we love one 
another? You will tell her of our marriage at once ?” 

Robert laughed hoarsely. “There is no marriage to tell her 
of,” he said,—and then would have gladly given every chance of 
this world and the next to recall his words. Too late! 

White as death, Helen staggered an instant, putting her hand 
to her head as though puzzled. “No marriage; I—I don’t quite 
understand !” 

An awful silence fell on them both. Robert neither moved nor 
spoke, till with a last. glimmer of hope Helen made an effort to speak: 

* Robert, you have just learnt this? This is what has made 
you so strange since I came in? It is some accident—mistake ?” 

Robert hesitated a moment. Should he let her think that? 
But since he had said so much, best tell her all. 

“‘ No,” he answered suddenly, “ I’ve known it all along.” 

Not death itself, however sudden, could have been such an 
awful shock. Helen sat down and covered her face with her icy 
hands ; she was utterly stunned. 

“ Why—why ?” she murmured helplessly at last, almost with- 
out being aware she spoke, a pitiful appeal to fate rather than to 
him, but Robert caught the word. 

“Why?” he said roughly. ‘ Why were you such a fool as to 
come tempting me when I was in such a position? You brought 
it on yourself. Any fool would have known such a marriage was 
good for nothing in England.” 

It was too much; with a low moan Helen fell back in her chair 
fainting. Robert had been drinking since he had received his 
mother’s letter—he often had done so lately—or, furious as he 
was with fate, he would hardly have been so brutal. Recalled a 
little to himself by Helen’s state, he sprang towards her, and 
began chafing her hand, and speaking, entreating her pardon, 
saying he had been mad and did not mean what he said. 

But the first use she made of returning consciousness was to 
push him feebly from her; nor did he dare resist her. Then 
struggling to her feet, she said : 

“T will go upstairs —I do not —do not quite understand you yet, 

think.” 
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And there was that in her face and voice which made Robert 
afraid to follow her. 


CHAPTER III. 


{t was not till evening that Helen sent for him to come to her. 
He found her sitting quietly by the open window, which let in 
the sunset-light, her hands clasped in her lap. The stillness of 
death itself was on her face, but not its triumph nor its peace. 
Robert had revolved many things in his mind during the dreary 
afternoon ; bitter repentance had come ; he had resolved to sacrifice 
anything, everything to undo the wrong he had done, but her 
look overawed him, the words died on his lips. 

Helen glanced at him as he entered, and then her eyes wandered 
out again to the glowing sky. For a minute or two she did not 
speak at all, then she said slowly : 

“T asked you to come to me. It is necessary that you should 
know what I mean to do.” 

Her voice was dull and monotonous, but quite steady. 

The words fell like a heavy blow on Robert. He saw, too, what 
he had not noticed at first, that the room was cleared of all 
Helen’s little possessions, that two boxes stood in the corner. 

“ Helen,” he cried sharply, “ you cannot—you do not mean to 
leave me?” 

“Yes,” she said in the same dull tones. “ Why should I stay?” 
and still she looked away and did not stir. 

“But, Helen, listen to me—you must listen! I will do any- 
thing you like. I will give up everything! I will marry you 
to-morrow, directly—I will do all you can wish!” 

“Will that undo it ?” she said. 

“Helen, you must hear me. No one shall ever know. It will 
be all right. I will not write to my mother till we are married, 
and I will tell her——” 

“ Another lie!” 

There was not even scorn in the tones to break the awful life- 
less monotony of despair with which they fell. 

** You shall not go,” he cried, beside himself with passion. “I 
will not allow it.” 

* How can you prevent it? Iam not your wife. It is—what 
was it she said; an entanglement ?—yes, an entanglement. Any 
one can break that, you know.” 

Robert cast himself at her feet; he wept, he prayed, he ex- 
hausted all words of entreaty, but in vain, she did not even look 
at him or tremble, she seemed turned to stone. Once he tried 
to take her hands, but she thrust him back with a passionate 
touch, and then fell again into that awful stillness. 

* It is too late,” was all she said when at length words failed 
him. Her hopeless grief was utterly passionless. In despair he, 
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too, was silent. He had come to her prepared to make any sacrifice, 
any reparation, and now it appeared that no sacrifice, no repara- 
tion, no atonement, would be accepted at all. 

After a little Helen seemed to rouse herself. She turned 
towards him. “Robert,” she began, “ my poor Robert,” he thought 
he saw signs of softening in her face, and hope sprung up in his 
heart, only to be slain by her next words—“ nothing can undo 
the past, it is no use trying, and I am going to leave your future 
free. Iam going to-morrow. This is the end. I shall take the 
boy, he is all mine. If we had been married he would have been 
yours ; but though you have taken everything else from me, you 
cannot take him now.” 

“ But it is for his sake, Helen, that you must listen to me,” he 
implored again. “If we are married in Scotland it will make him 
all right, it will indeed! You have a right tobe angry, but don’t 
--don’t wrong him more.” 

She did listen to that. Then there was an evident wavering ; 
she leant back and covered her eyes with her hand. It was long 
before she spoke, and the dusk was gathering round them before 
her answer came. 

* No, Robert,” she said at last, “not even for his sake. I can’t 
do it. It is no real righting of his wrong or mine. It is better 
for him and me to be what we are.” 

“ Better for him to have no father than such a father as I am, 
you think! Oh, you—you never loved me—cold, cruel. I have 
long seen it. You did not care whether I went or stayed. You 
never loved me, or you could not do this.” 

“Tf I had loved you no better than you loved me, you might 
indeed reproach me, but you have killed my love,” was her answer ; 
and its awful truth silenced him. 

“T could not live with you now as your wife,” she continued 
after a minute. “These two years would stand up ghostly be- 
tween us, we never could be happy. I shall take nothing from 
you, I can earn my own living, and keep myself and my boy.” 

“Tf heaven is as cruel to you in the day of your need as you 
are to me, it will go hard with you,” said Robert bitterly ; “ you 
leave me no place for repentance.” 

“T cannot help it,” she said. “ I could not breathe the same air 
with you now. Do you not see everything is gone? Oh, my 
God! if only baby and I had died yesterday !” 

“Have some pity, some mercy on me if not on yourself,” he 
besought once more. 

“It would be no mercy really,” she answered. “This is the end, 
Robert ; we shall never meet again. It is better so.” 

“And what will you do, where will you—where can you 

Oo ? ” 

“Tam strong, I shall work, no matter how or where. And, 

Robert, you—you are free, you will go to your mother.” 
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“T shall drown myself,” he said with the sudijen despair of a 
weak man. 

“No, Robert, no—not that,” she cried, springing to her feet. 
“* Some day—somewhere find strength for repentance! (rive me 
that hope at least,” she prayed. “ Don’t, don’t take that away, too,” 
and she burst into a storm of agonizing, bitter sobs and tears till it 
seemed almost as if body and soul must part in that terrible strife. 

The truest chord in Robert’s heart was touched at last. As he 
strove to soothe and quiet her, he vowed secretly a solemn vow 
that from that hour he would lead a new life, be a different man. 

They talked far into the night after that, and then Robert left 
her. Though both felt it was as the parting of death, they did not 
part in hopeless bitterness. 

Robert spent the rest of the summer night pacing the quiet 
fields and lanes, and before the morning sun grew hot Helen and 
the child were gone. When he returned to the little house and 
room, made ghostly by the recollection of her presence, he found 
her wedding ring wrapped in paper and addressed to him. As 
the deepest penance he could submit to, and yet as the pledge of 
a hope he slipped it on his finger, and then after settling their 
small affairs, and taking one long spray of flowers from those she 
had gathered only yesterday, he went to his mother, and speaking 
to her for the first time since his earliest childhood with perfect 
frankness, without one single arriére pensée, he told her all. 


* * * * o * 


Twelve years later a poor woman was living alone in Glasgow, 
supporting herself and her son by the humblest employments, 
washing and sewing. Her neighbours looked askance at her, she 
wore no wedding ring, though that was, alas, common enough to 
have been readily condoned, if it had not been for the damning 
fact that she also “ held herself above honest folk ;” but she sought 
no acquaintance or friends among them, and devoted herself to 
her boy, stinting herself of food to give him the best education in 
her power, yet trying above all to teach him love of truth and 
self-denial, and to give him noble aims with high ideals. She 
had no concealments from him. With solemn grief she had told 
him all their story, and tried to teach him to pity and forgive 
the father whom he could neither love nor renounce. 

The boy was already apprenticed to a bookseller, but he and 
his mother both looked forward to a day when he should enter 
college as a step to the ministry. They were a singular pair. 
The boy wore a look of intent and determination remarkable in 
one so young, while his mother’s stately, stern beauty and noble 
carriage attracted attention from the most casual passer-by. Her 
hair was quite grey, but her face, though strangely still, was 
evidently young. 

To this woman came one day a letter, the first for so many 
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years, that her heart trembled before she opened it. It was dated 
from California. 


“ Helen,” it said, “I am dying, and I cannot die without writ- 
ing once to ask your forgiveness. God knows I have repented or 
I should not dare to ask that, nor yet what else I have to ask. 
Helen, { married out here a dear girl, who was cast upon my care 
under circumstances too long for my strength to tell you now, 
that made it seem the best thing to do forher. She is dead; but 
I have a little daughter, just two years old. My mother is dead— 
last mail brought the news; I have no one to leave my child with, 
no one to send her to but you. Will you take her, Helen? Be 
her guardian, bring her up, make her like yourself, the noblest, 
purest woman I have ever known. I know you will not refuse 
me this. Iam so sure of it that I have written to my lawyers, 
who will send you this, naming you as her sole guardian. She 
will have some money—about £400 a year—from her mother, but 
I have tried to make all business easy for you. Do not refuse me. 
Be generous to me as you are just. I know you did love me once, 
little as I deserved it ; forgive me, then, as you hope to be forgiven. 
The thought of you has kept me in a life of many temptations, the 
thought of you is my only hope now that my little Madge may 
become a woman such as [ fain would have her. 

“ RosperT ASTLEY. 

“ P.S.—My mother never forgave me. I have left the little I 

possess to your son.” 


Inclosing this was a letter from Messrs. Henry & Co., solicitors, 
explaining that she could, if she chose, refuse the guardianship 
of the little girl, who was already in their custody, under which 
circumstances she would be made a ward in chancery, and adding 
that the child was heiress to a much larger amount than the 
father had known, as the late Mrs. Astley, his mother, had left 
her £20,000, which news had not reached her son before his death. 

It was evident that they hoped and expected that the guardian- 
ship would be refused. 

Helen Bell had not thought it possible that the quiet peace of 
mind she had after long struggle reached could have been broken 
up by so great a tumult of thought, feeling, nay passion itself, as 
this letter aroused. How her heart yearned over that little girl, 
and yet, and yet-——- Madge, it was a name Robert had liked, 
she remembered oh, how well. 

She glanced round the bare little room, and thought of the 
wealth of that litile child with asort of loathing. If only she had 
been penniless, what joy it would have been to have her, but now 
—— It was an awful problem. She had not realized till now 
how strong her pride was or how dear. It would cost her much 
to part with it. 

When her son came in she placed both letters in his hand. 
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His face flushed as he read them, he set his teeth. “I will take 
nothing from him, mother, nothing,” was his first word. “I will 
make my way without his help.” And though Helen’s heart sank 
to hear it, she felt she had known beforehand what he would say. 

Nor did time shake his purpose. The affairs were very difficult 
to settle, but at length satisfactory arrangements were made, and 
Helen did not refuse the task left to her, though its conditions 
often tried her sorely. 


* . * * . 7 


There was a pretty little house in the suburbs, where lived a 
sweet little girl, who had nurses and attendants in plenty, and 
every pleasure and joy that childhood can know, except the love 
of a father. The love of a mother she had, for all day long, from 
the time her eyes opened in the morning, there was with her a 
stately but gentle lady, whose grave, loving tenderness watched 
over her, surrounded her, filled out her little life as only mother’s 
love ever does. But at night, when, tired out with happiness, the 
little child had gone to rest under the care of a faithful nurse, a 
tall figure, plainly dressed, stole from the gate and swiftly made its 
way through thronged streets and lanes to a very poor part of 
the town, and to a certain bare, small room. There, with her son, 
she supped on coarse food; there they often sat till far into the 
night talking and reading; there she slept on a hard, coarse bed. 
And as soon as morning light returned, and her son rose to go to 
his work, she rose, too, to go hack to her little ward, and take up 
her daily round of duties with her, with its daily renunciation of 
the pride that had been her last infirmity. 

This lasted for years, until Robert had attained his first am- 
bition, and finished his college course with brilliant success. 
Then came atime when the little bare room was closed and deserted, 
and the lady never left the child. And the child grew out of the 
joyousness of childhood into the joy of happy girlhood, till at 
length the joy of love was hers too. And when the day of her 
marriage came, the minister, whose praise was on all lips, who 
married her to her true love was her half-brother, Robert Bell. 
But Madge ‘never knew the story of their relationship, for her 
guardian saw no need to tell it to her. Only she had made 
Robert promise whatever happened to befriend his sister. 

And Helen Bell left the house that had been her ward’s, and 
lived alone in a home her son had provided for her. But it was 
not for long. A sense of tiredness seemed to steal over her, a 
feeling that at length her work was done and might be put by. 
She was not sad, only very quiet and tranquil. And one day 
they found her lying upon her couch with folded hands, her face 
was no stiller than it was wont to be, but bearing the seal of a 
calm, triumphant death, that wan, sweet smile of peace which none 
but the dead have strength to wear on earth. Her story was done. 



















OLD TUNBRIDGE DAYS 





"a the sole exception of Bath, Tunbridge Wells is probably 

the oldest as it is certainly the most famous of our English 
watering-places. It was only during the second half of last century 
that the practice of sea bathing was introduced into this country, 
so that the sea-side haunts of pleasure, which now, with occasional 
intervals, fringe the entire coast line, are, as places of popular re- 
sort, of origin comparatively modern. In a review of the favourite 
watering-places of England, at the period intervening between the 
Restoration and the Revolution, Lord Macaulay gives a pictur- 
esque description of the mode of life of those who, wearied with 
the din and dust-whirl of London, sought at Tunbridge Wells to 
breathe a purer air and revel in the wholesome enjoyments of rural 
life. Though the accommodation even at a period still more 
recent, remained of a primitive description, the company was yet 
both numerous and select ; but the journey from London on horse- 
back was deemed a performance sufficiently formidable to be 
accomplished in the cqurse of one hot day; and although the 
houses were so fragile that they scarce seemed permanent struc- 
tures, the rents demanded were nevertheless so exorbitant that for 
a single week’s accommodation visitors were asked as much as for 
an entire month’s lodging in town. Others there were of tastes 
less fastidious, content with lowlier quarters and humbler fare, 
who were willing to dine on bacon and coleworts and quaff from 
maple goblets the “ brisk salutiferous ale.” Here is a specimen of 
the advice given by a physician of the period to newly-arrived 
patients. “Leave pining care behind you when you come to 
Tunbridge,” says Dr. Madan, “ expatiate your mind, and hearken 
sometimes to the charming music you have there, for melody 
disposes the spirits into a dancing. Physicians here are many, 
able and eminent. Learned divines and spiritual guides are not 
wanting, and the whole ambient of the horizon is filled with 
an inexhaustible series of odoriferous and frequent effluviums 
incessantly exhaling from sweet-scented herbs and plants.” In 
reference to the number of glasses of water, he adds, “You may 
make it odd or even, though some philosophers prefer the odd 
before the even, and attribute to it greater properties.” 

The Princess Anne was a frequent visitor to the wells, and being 
there the summer of the year of the “ glorious Revolution,” des- 
patched thence to St. James’ an equerry to congratulate her royal 
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father on the birth of a Prince cf Wales, the “ son of prayer,” whose 
seventy-seven years of life were nevertheless fated to be passed in 
a weary pilgrimage, in wanderings and exile. It was about this 
time also, in the little chapel dedicated to King Charles the Mar- 
tyr, that Archbishop Tillotson preached before Her Royal Highness 
his well-known sermon on the parable of the Ten Virgins. Some 
few years later, her son, the little Duke of Gloucester, having ac- 
cidentally fallen on the walks, the princess contributed the sum of 
£100 to be spent in improving the condition of the roadway. This 
royal infant, sole survivor of seventeen children, took delight in 
disporting himself in mimic array, at the head of a regiment of 
little boys, with whom he held field days on Wormwood Scrubs 
and reviews in Kensington Gardens; but, alas! the child suffered 
from water on the brain, and, obstinate in mind as weak in body, 
at the early age of eleven passed away. On an ensuing visit to 
Tunbridge Wells, the princess unfortunately discovered that her 
requests as to repairing the roads still remained unheeded, where- 
upon she withdrew her royal favour and resorted thither no more. 
By-and-by the leading avenue adjoining the springs was laid down 
with square red tiles, whence its familiar name, The Pantiles, for 
which, since the older paving was replaced (1793) by Purbeck stone, 
the title Parade has been substituted. In 1702, when Anne ascended 
the throne, the denizens of Tunbridge Wells sought to propitiate 
the royal favour by planting a triple row of glistening birch trees, 
which they called the “ Queen’s Grove.” Her Majesty, however, 
was not thus easily to be appeased ; she smiled no more upon the 
whilom favoured retreat, but stayed at home and endeavoured to 
reduce her obesity by hunting the stag, in a chaise fitted with 
great safety wheels, which had been constructed expressly for her 
use. 

At this time the coach would successfully perform the journey 
of thirty-six miles from town in less than twelve hours, over roads 
which were probably in no degree superior to those of the adjacent 
county of Sussex, stigmatized by Chief Justice Cowper, when a 
barrister on circuit in 1694, as “ bad and ruinous beyond all power 
of imagination.” And even thirty years later, Defoe saw an ancient 
dame of quality drawn to church at a country village near Lewes 
in a coach with six oxen ; “ nor was it done,” we are assured, “ in 
any frolic or humour, but from mere necessity, the way being so 
stiff and deep that no horses could go in it.” The dangers and 
difficulties of travel once safely accomplished, however, the fair 
visitor to the wells quickly discovered how the charms of society 
could be combined with the necessary attention to domestic 
duties ; thus 


“ The lady without wetting of her shoe 
May choose her dinner while her gallants woo ; 
Appears more lovely in the low employ, 
Whilst th’ amorous friend presents the welcome toy.’ 
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Fashion dictated that visitors should daily attend morning 
prayers at the little chapel dedicated to King Charles’s memory, 
which, though completed as early as 1684, yet long lacked endow- 
ment, a fact brought to notice by a preacher, who took occasion to 
urge upon his auditors that were an able minister but resident, 
the woe of dwelling in such a Mesech would, at all events, be 
greatly alleviated. Nor is this a solitary recorded instance of 
allusion to the world and its carking cares in a place of worship at 
the Wells, for we hear of a chapel clerk of last century who, being 
proprietor of a lodging-house on Mount Sion, was accustomed to 
notify when his apartments were disengaged by giving out the 
psalm commencing : 


“Mount Sion isa pleasant place.” 


On the letting of the house this particular psalm would yield to 
some other, only to be revived, however, on the next similar 
occasion. 

About the year 1735 Beau Nash became the first “king ” of 
Tunbridge Wells, an office which he had long successfully sus- 
tained at Bath. His equipage was sumptuous, so that he travelled 
to Tunbridge in a chariot drawn by six greys, with outriders, foot- 
men, French horns, and every other appendage of extravagant 
parade. Nash seems, however, from the following lines, written 
in 1757, to have outlived his reputation at Tunbridge, even as 
also he had done at Bath: 


‘* That child of eighty! owned without dispute 
Through all the realms of fiddling absolute ; 
Alas! old dotard, is it fit for thee 
To couple dancing fools at eighty-three ? 

Go, get thee to thy grave, we're tired all 
To see thee still, still tottering round a ball.” 


As the century advances we hear of improved facilities of 
travel (a flying coach with six horses actually performing the 
journey from London to Dover in one day), and visitors come 
down from town by chaise or stage in about seven hours, while 
in 1767 two opposition flys conveyed passengers for half-a-guinea 
a head from Fleet Street to Tunbridge Wells in five hours and 
a half, “thus affording the company the opportunity of having 
fruit and turbot in time for dinner, and likewise of sending a 
present of wheatears to friends in London.” The emissaries of 
the local tradesmen, eagerly touting for custom, were often to be 
met with as early as at Sevenoaks : 

“Soon as they set eyes on you, off flies the hat ; 
Does your honour want this, does your honour want .that ?” 
* o . * . 


“* May ’t please your honour t’ employ 
My master,’ quoth the butcher's boy ; 
The pastry-cook, with higher plea, 

* Me serve de royale familie.’ ” 
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In due course the traveller would reach the “ Angel,” the 
“ Gloucester,” or the “ Sussex,” and having taken his ease in his 
inn, next morning 


** Would rise, dress, get shaved, and away to the walks, 
The pride of the place of which ev'ry one talks ; 

To see the fine ladies in their deshabille, 

A dress thst’s sometimes the most studied to kill.” 


After drinking the waters, the “smart people” went home to 
breakfast, to re-emerge about ten o’clock, discuss current topics 
of the day, and attend morning service, during which the parade 
music was decorously silent. The motives of the worshippers, 
as poet Byrom gently hints, may perhaps have been somewhat 
mixed : 


“ You all go to church upon hearing the bell, 
Whether out of devotion, yourselves can best tell.” 


But however this may have been, the service was by no means 
hurried : 


* Two hours at least are not mis-spent 
At prayers, as constant as in Lent.” 


This ceremony concluded, some, combining in mirthful parties, 
canter across the breezy downs; others scribble in a book kept for 
the purpose in the lending library the mingled satire and 
sentiment, not inappropriately known as “ water-poetry ;” while 
others again join in cotillon dances, in concerts, or morning whist. 
These were the days of gaming—days when a Duke of Devonshire 
lost the valuable estate of Leicester Abbey to Manners at a game 
of basset, and when Lord Orford declared that White’s coffee- 
house was the bane of half the English nobility. The Kentish 
squires, however, at Maidstone Quarter Sessions (1729) were 
moved to make an order suppressing several unlawful games, 
called Fairchance, Faro, and Ace of Hearts, carried on at Tun- 
bridge Wells, “to the great disturbance and danger of His 
Majesty’s good subjects resorting to the said wells for their 
health and other lawful occasions.” 

From two to four seems to have been the fashionable hour for 
dinner ; and Byrom would have us know that the pleasures of the 
table were by no means neglected, for at Tunbridge Wells he 
assures us how: 


** Wine and good victuals attend your commands, 
And wheatears, far better than French ortolans. 


But it is after dinner that the company appear in all their 
splendour, “ moving,” as described by a contemporary, “in the 
daytime along the parade like a walking parterre, and at night 
in the rooms like a galaxy of stars in a bright nocturnal sky.” 
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The poet was entranced with the “crowding of charms” which 
meets his gaze : 
“Tf with things here below we compare things on high, 
The walks are like yonder bright path in the sky ; 
Where heavenly bodies in such clusters mingle, 
’Tis impossible, sir, to describe ‘em all single.” 


Tea-drinking takes place in the afternoon, and the ladies are 
entertained at the expense of their be-wigged and snuff-boxed 
cavaliers. Yet were all not content with drinking tea. “ We 
have a young lady here,” writes the kind and gentle Gay from 
the Wells, “ that is very particular in her desires. I have known 
some young ladies who, if they ever prayed, would ask for some 
equipage or title,a husband or matadores; but this lady, who 
is but seventeen and has £30,000 to her fortune, places all her 
wishes on a pot of good ale. When her friends, for the sake of 
her shape and complexion, would dissuade her from it, she 
answers with the truest sincerity, that by the loss of shape and 
complexion she could only lose a husband, whereas ale is her 
passion.” 

Thackeray, in the “ Virginians,” brings before us a group of 
celebrities who might be observed on the public walk of the 
renowned Kentish spa—the sentimental Richardson, “one John- 
son, a dictionary maker,” in a brown coat and metal buttons, 
black waistcoat and worsted stockings, with a flowing bob wig; 
my Lord Chesterfield, in peach-coloured suit, with blue ribbon and 
star; and the Bishop of Salisbury, wearing the ribbon and badge 
of the Garter, of which noble order his lordship was prelate. 
Here besides may be seen Colley Cibber, Miss Chudleigh, 
Garrick, “wine merchant turned player,” Lord Chatham, Mrs. 
Thrale and Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, the woman who could talk 
Greek faster than any man in England, and the friend of Mrs. 
Montagu. Her profound learning excited the admiration even 
of the great lexicographer, because “she could make a pudding 
as well as translate Epictetus, and work a handkerchief as well 
as compose a poem.” This was the lady whom Johnson assured 
that he had never heard of any illustrious person who was 
musical, when she pertinently demanded if he had really never 
heard of the royal Psalmist of Israel? She was bern and lived 
at Deal, and in her home there was a portrait of the learned lady 
in the costume appropriated to Minerva. 

Twice weekly the festivities were enlivened by public balls, 
which commenced at six and terminated at eleven, gentlemen 
paying half-a-crown and ladies a shilling; but many of the 
company, we are compelled to admit, were occupied at cards, 


and 


‘* When to their gaming the ladies withdraw, 
Those beauties are fled which, when walking, you saw ; 
Ungrateful the scene which you there see displayed, 
Chance murdering those features which Heaven had made.” 
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Richardson, fat little patriarch of novelists, describes Tun- 
bridge Wells about 1770. “Mr. Cibber, at seventy-seven,” he 
says, “was over head and ears in love with Miss Chudleigh. She 
said pretty things, for she was Miss Chudleigh ; and he said pretty 
things, for he was Mr. Cibber, and all the company seemed to 
think also that they had an interest in what was said.” Cibber 
was Poet Laureate—the worst, some say, ever was made—writing 
much about “ Cesar’s gentle sway” and “England’s god-like 
king.” Even his “ pretty things ” were not universally appreciated, 
for some cried : 


‘* Peace to the stale impertinence of Colley, 
His old, absurd and out-of-fashioned folly.” 


Whiston, successor of Isaac Newton as Professor of Mathematics 
at Cambridge, was also there; “the noted Whiston,” says 
Richardson, ** showing eclipses and explaining other phenomena 
of the stars, and preaching the millennium and anabaptism to 
gay people, who, if they have white teeth, hear him with open 
mouths, though probably with shut hearts, and run from him the 
more eager to Cibber, to flutter among the loud, laughing young 
fellows upon the walks, like boys and girls at a breaking up.” 
In 1749, Lord March, the profligate Duke of Queensberry, after- 
wards known as “ Old Q.,” who spent his last days watching the 
full tide of human existence from the window of his house in 
Piccadilly, and Mrs. Montagu, who found the waters unfavour- 
able to letter writing, were visitors at the Wells; and so also was 
Lord Granby, Young’s “soldier, modest as a maid,” commended 
after the battle of Minden at the expense of poor Lord George 
Sackville, Richard Cumberland’s great friend. Two yeurs later 
Mrs. Montagu found Tunbridge less agreeable. These were days 
anterior to the malodorous inroad of the tripper ; yet “ when the 
squire’s lady came from her assemblies, Miss from Ranelagh and 
the bonne bowrgeoise from Marylebone Gardens, it was but the 
same upon another stage.” The Duke of Newcastle, however, 
was there, seeking relaxation from the cares of state. His grace 
was ever solicitous about his health, and Horace Walpole describes 
how he stood upon the Duke of Cumberland’s train at the funeral 
of George the Second to avoid contracting a chill from the pave- 
ment of Henry the Seventh’s chapel, while the Archbishop of 
Canterbury assiduously hovered over him with a smelling-bottle. 
But beings of even greater renown than a ducal prime minister 
were among the visitors of this season. ‘ Those goddesses,” writes 
Mrs. Montagu, “the Gunnings, are expected.” Of these young 
Irish ladies, superlatively foolish if superlatively beautiful, the 
youngest was married to the Duke of Hamilton with the ring of 
a bed curtain, at half-past twelve o’clock at night, at Maylair 
Chapel. By-and-by she married the Duke of Argyll as her 
second husband, so becoming the wife of two and the mother of 
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four dukes. The elder Miss Gunning became Lady Coventry, 
and a shoemaker at Worcester made two guineas and a half by 
exhibiting the shoe which he was making for the countess at a 
penny a head. She it was who, replying to George the Second, 
politely regretting for her sake the dulness of the season, incon- 
siderately observed that “as for sights she was quite surfeited 
with them ; there was but one left that she wanted to see, and 
that was a coronation.” This young lady’s early death at twenty- 
seven was due to the quantity of paint with which she persistently 
embellished her cheeks; and the poem, commencing “ Yes, 
Coventry is dead,” was written by Mason in commemoration of 
the sad event. 

In the well-known cartoon representing the distinguished 
visitors to Tunbridge Wells in 1748, Miss Chudleigh appears 
escorted by Beau Nash and Mr. Pitt, who would occasionally give 
picnics, when, like some unseen genius of the wood, he would 
awaken the echoes with the music of a French horn. The lady was 
daughter of Colonel Chudleigh, of Chudleigh Farm, near Ivybridge, 
and maid of honour to the Princess of Wales, and on the occasion 
of her visit in 1748 was the victim of a practical joke thus de- 
scribed by Scrope ina letter to George Selwyn. “ After drinking 
four bottles of wine,” he says, “I strapped and carried Baron 
Newman in a chair quite up to the end of Joy’s long room at nine 
o'clock, when all the company in Tunbridge were assembled. I 
tore open the door and top of the chair and down dropped, to all 
appearance, a dead man. Miss Chudleigh, who was very subject 
to fits, fainted, and was carried off,and in less than a quarter of an 
hour eight ladies fell into fits!” As a consequence of this 
escapade, Mr. Scrope was advised to leave Tunbridge, and his visit 
was thus brought to an abrupt conclusion. Miss Chudleigh’s first 
husband, Captain Hervey, son of “sweet Molly Lepell,” afterwards 
Earl of Bristol, was at the time of the wedding a young officer in 
the navy; but by an adroit suppression of evidence this marriage 
was nullified, and the countess became Duchess of Kingston, being, 
however, subsequently tried for bigamy before the House of Lords. 
Mrs..Hannah More, in company with Mrs. Garrick, was present 
in full dress on the occasion of this comédie larmoyante in 
Westminster Hall (1776). “The Duchess,” she writes, “has but 
small remains of beauty, being large and ill-shaped; there is 
nothing white but her face, and had it not been for that she 
would have looked like a ball of bombazeen.” Later she adds, “I 
have the satisfaction of telling you that Elizabeth, calling herself 
Duchess-dowager of Kingston, was to-day undignified and un- 
duchessed, very narrowly escaping burning in the hand.” The 
lady, however, was discharged without punishment, and escaped to 
the Continent, to weave anew the witchery of woman’s wiles around 
the too susceptible hearts of Sclavonian nobles. Foote, of Protean 
phiz, wrote a farce called “ A Trip to Calais,” in which she figures 
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as Lady Kitty Crocodile; but the play was interdicted by the 
Lord Chamberlain. 

About the year 1760, Mrs. Montagu had the happiness of 
welcoming Lord Bath to Tunbridge Wells. A friend of Lady Hunt- 
ingdon, he would sometimes listen to the “apostle Whitfield’s” 
impassioned appeals in her ladyship’s drawing-room. His invete- 
rate dislikes extended even to his own brother, General Pulteney, 
a veteran of Fontenoy and Dettingen, to whom he nevertheless 
bequeathed a fortune of a million sterling. Lord Bath was a 
persistent pamphleteer, whose attempts at epigram Pope thus 
ridicules : 


“ How many Martials were in Pulteney lost!” 


He it was who married the charming Miss Gumley (on whom 
Pope wrote the poem of “The Looking Glass,” who died in 1758, 
and whose identity investigation seems to have failed to fix. Lord 
Bath fought a duel in the Green Park with Lord Hervey (1731) 
who, living chiefly upon asses’ milk, was satirized as 

‘** That thing of silk, 
that mere white curd of asses’ milk.” 


Sporus ! 
The cause of the duel was an attack in the columns of the 
Craftsman, and each combatant was slightly wounded. 

Cumberland the dramatist lived for twenty years on Mount Sion, 
rejoicing in a place of residence whose summer society could 
boast visitors such as Mansfield the silver-tongued, rival of the no 
less gifted Camden ; Lord North; Wedderburn, Solicitor-General 
(afterwards Lord Rosslyn), and Archbishop Robinson, Primate of 
Armagh. Lady Edward Bentinck was Cumberland’s daughter ; and 
with her Lord Mansfield had the mischance to fall from a bench 
in the ball room at the Wells and lose his wig—a circumstance 
which was thus commemorated : 


** Mourn not, ye judges, when we tell 
How from the bench Earl Mansfield fell ; 
For Justice thus replies : 
Without a wig, without a gown, 
He still must equally be known, 
Pre-eminently wise. 
Who would not think it perfect bliss, 
In such a gallant cause as this 
With such a fair to fall ? 
How could a courtier be afraid ? 
When youth and beauty claimed his aid 
The sacrifice was small.” 


Here also Lord North, Tiresias-like, in the darkness of his 
latter days, remembered no more the revolted colonies, the fierce 
invective of Chatham, nor the bitter taunts wherewith Burke had 
likened him to Sancho Panza misgoverning Barataria. Cumberland 
touchingly relates how he one day conducted the sightless 
ex-minister from his house—-the Grove—to the parade upon the 
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the Pantiles. ‘TI have a general recollection of the way,” said the 
blind man, “and if you make me understand the posts upon the 
footpath and the steps about the chapel, I shall remember them 
in future.” A few years after Lord North’s residence had terminated, 
his old political antagonist, Colonel Barré, trod with like sight- 
less step the fashionable parade at Tunbridge. It was of him 
that the ex-premier once felicitously remarked, that though none of 
his political foes had been more bitter than he, yet were there no 
two people in the world who wouid then be more happy to see 
one another. 

It was at Lord George Germaine’s house at Stoneland one day 
after dinner that Admiral Rodney proceeded to arrange a parcel 
of cherry stones which he had collected from the table, and form- 
ing them as two fleets drawn up in line and opposed to each other, 
illustrated for the benefit of the assembled company (of whom 
Cumberland, who relates the story, was one) the manner in which, 
were opportunity ever vouchsafed him, he would pierce an 
enemy’s line. The spectators, we are told, appeared to regard 
the projected manceuvre, which, as landsmen, they probably scarce 
comprehended, as perilous and of doubtful success. 

Time would fail to tell of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, the 
“well-meaning fanatic,” as Mrs. Montagu called her, who lived at 
Calverden; of William Huntingdon, rejoicing in the self-awarded 
title of Sinner Saved; of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, walking the 
Parade in company with the “ First gentleman in Europe ;” of the 
Duke of Leeds, his star even on his great-coat, who for twenty 
successive seasons was never absent from a precisely measured 
term of residence on Mount Pleasant; of the Duchess of St. Albans, 
who, well fortified with negus, would dance, as Gilly Williams said, 
a minuet alone; and of many more who, in search of health or re- 
laxation, betook themselves to Tunbridge Wells, still, as in Evelyn's 
day, “a very sweet place and refreshing.” Yet the attempt, 
however imperfect, to raise the veil which hides from view the 
amusements of generations long passed into the shadowy con- 
tinent of eternity, and to catch, if so it may be, the far-away hum 
of voices strolling along the Pantiles, may not prove wholly un- 
interesting. 











LIFE AMONG THE EARLY QUAKERS. 
By A. C, BICKLEY. 


AUTHOR OF “‘ GEORGE FOX AND THE EARLY QUAKERS.” 


III. 
THE FRIENDS AND THE LAW. 


CHOPENHAUR bas remarked that you can read a man’s soul 
at a glance if “ you observe the impression made on him by an 
unexpected letter of importance.” This may beso, but I think it 
would be a much better test to watch his face when he feels a hand 
on his shoulder, and, turning round, finds himself in the grasp of a 
policeman. A very great deal of a man’s life is laid bare by the 
way in which he regards the law. All naturally dislike it to some 
extent, but only those dread it who are conscious that in some way 
or other they are in its grasp. A vigilant policeman would not be 
an agreeable addition even to a Methodist class-meeting, yet he 
would be regarded with infinitely more loathing in the kitchen of 
a common lodging-house. 

A good deal, too, may be learned from the way in which differ- 
ent religious societies have viewed the law. There have been 
sects which have been wholesale contemners of it, taking great 
care at the same time to keep out of its clutches ; while there 
have been other sects which, which avowedly respecting it, have 
gone straightforward according to their consciences, careless whe- 
ther they came within its clutches or not. It is within the latter 
section that the Society of Friends comes. So long as the law, 
be it ever so strict or irksome, did not enjoin what was contrary 
to their conscience, the Quakers were punctilious in obeying it to 
the last letter; but when once their beliefs were interfered with or 
their liberty of worship constrained, they broke it without the least 
hesitation. Here and there there are, of course, instances of weak 
brothers, who feared the dungeon or the sheriff's officer, and who, 
to avoid them, swallowed their religious scruples and the oaths at 
the same time ; but they are so few and far between that they may 
be almost disregarded. 

It must not be supposed from this that though they suffered 
passively they were inactive in the matter. Ifthey disliked a law 
they never rested until they got it altered, however long it might 
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take ; indeed the Society is still agitating for some amendments 
for which their remote ancestors, who listened to George Fox and 
William Edmundson in the flesh, agitated in their day; nor is 
there the remotest possibility of their ceasing to agitate until the 
amendment be made, be it now or not for another century, that is, 
if the Society endure so long. Indeed it may be doubted whether 
Quakerism would have lasted even till now had it not been that 
these very desirable alterations in the law have assisted in keeping 
it together; for after every important point for which the Friends 
have contended has been conceded, there has been a greater or 
less defection from the body, which certainly tends to show that 
Quakerism is stronger as a social system than as a religious one. 
But it is not with the position of the Society of Friends in the 
present day that this article has to do; its scope is to show how 
the primitive members of the sect acted with regard to the law 
and its officers. 

William Edmundson summed up the position of the early 
Friends very succinctly when, at the assizes at Cavan in 1655, he 
called on the people to “ bear witness that he owned the Govern- 
ment and wholesome laws.” None of the Quakers seem to have 
been mixed up in any of the many plots and schemes which 
honeycombed society during the Protectorate, although it is pos- 
sible that a good many plotters who were aware of this fact pro- 
fessed to be “ children of light,” in order to avoid suspicion, until 
as a natural consequence the Quakers got the credit of being a 
* treasonable and seditious people,” andthe game was played out. 
{t has always been a Quaker principle never to interfere with any 
established form of government. During the Commonwealth 
they were good republicans ; when Charles II. regained the throne 
they became equally good monarchists ; the form, although the pri- 
vate preference of the majority seems to have been for a republic 
as tending to greater equality, being a matter with which they 
had nothing to do, provided the one gave as much liberty of con- 
science as the other. Until of very recent years, no Quaker 
ever troubled himself much about politics, partly because of the 
oaths by which the door of Parliament was guarded, principally 
because the play of parties had no interest for him. What weight 
he might have he gave to the political section which was most 
likely to advance such objects as his creed taught him to admire 
without reference to whether it was Whig or Tory ; and in this way 
the Society of Friends got greater importance than their numerical 
strength entitled them to. Now, of course, most of these objects 
being gained, the Friends join as fully in political affairs as other 
people; and during the last few years two Quaker statesmen have 
been, if we except the leader, the most powerful members of the 
Liberal party. According to the numerical strength of the sect, 
the Friends are enormously over represented, there being one 
member of parliament to about every twenty-five hundred Quakers. 
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No doubt we should have won all the liberties we now enjoy 
without the aid of the Quakers, but it cannot be denied that the 
sufferings they underwent won some of them sooner than they 
would otherwise have been. Persecution, so long-continued, so 
senseless, bitter, and far-reaching, such as they underwent, could 
only end in the discomfiture of the persecutors. The people got 
tired of having their gaols choked with prisoners whose only crime 
was going to some unauthorized meeting ; and justices would fre- 
quently frame ridiculous excuses to avoid committing the Friends 
brought before them for religious offences, and openly discouraged 
the hot-headed enthusiasts who urged them to do their duty: a few, 
indeed, went so far as to go away from home when they heard that 
any of these “turbulent people ” were likely to be brought before 
them. 

Two of our principal liberties were won at Quaker trials ; and the 
most important of these was the result of what is known as Penn 
and Mead’s case, which led to the practice of fining juries for bring- 
ing in a verdict obnoxious to the court—contempt, as it was termed 
—being declared illegal. Hepworth Dixon declares this to have 
been “ perhaps the most important trial that ever took place in 
England ; ” and considering how much it has done to prevent courts 
of justice becoming courts of oppression, very few will dispute his 
verdict. There is a story told of a gentleman who, in the days 
when bar examinations were more of a farce than they are now. 
got his name inscribed on the roll of counsel learned in law by 
knowing all about this case, although he was unable to answer any 
other questions the examiners put to him. 

Briefly the case was as follows: Immediately after his release 
from the Tower, to which he had been committed, professedly as 
an itinerant preacher, but really on account of his writings, William 
Penn went to the Quaker meeting-house in Gracechurch Street, 
and finding it locked and guarded by soldiers, assisted in holding 
a meeting in the open street. For this he and William Mead were 
arrested and indicted under the Conventicle Act. The trial was 
conducted as unfairly as trials involving religious matters usually 
were in those days, and the jury were visibly nervous. Penn re- 
fused to be put down by the bullying and insolence of the City 
magnates, and openly encouraged the jury to do their duty regard- 
less of consequences ; but they, being timorous, twice returned an 
evasive verdict. At length, when they had been lucked up for 
forty-eight hours, they plucked up courage and acquitted the 
prisoners. The judge, of course, was compelled to order the dis- 
charge of the defendants; but he relieved his mind by making 
strong remarks on the jury, winding up by declaring their verdict 
against the weight of evidence, and fining them forty marks 
apiece. 

The practice of fining juries, which was then extensively used, 
had arisen from the desire of the judges to uphold their own 
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authority by compelling verdicts to be given according to their 
ruling. Numerous instances occur in early trials ; and though 
after the accession of Elizabeth they became less numerous they 
remained sufficiently frequent to overawe the average juryman. 
Hallam thinks the custom was intermitted during the Common- 
wealth ; if so it was revived like a giant refreshed with wine at the 
Restoration. In 1667 the House of Commons passed a resolution 
declaring it illegal, and shortly afterwards all the judges—with one 
exception—decided that they had no right to fine a jury which did 
not accept the direction of the court ; nevertheless, in this famous 
case, which was tried in 1670, the Recorder of London took upon 
himself to fine the jury for contempt. One of them, named 
Bushell, who was committed to prison for refusing to pay the fine, 
having been incited thereto by Penn, sued for his writ of 
habeas corpus ;and when the return was madein the Court of 
Common Pleas, Chief Justice Vaughan held the ground to be 
sufficient, and ordered his discharge, together with that of the 
rest of the jury, who, like him, had gone to prison rather 
than pay, asserting, too, that the practice of fining juries, 
which he very erroneously declared to be comparatively recent, 
was distinctly unlawful. Since this time there has been no instance 
of a jury being fined for bringing in a verdict which the judge 
disliked. 

Another trial, scarcely less important than the foregoing, was 
that of George Fox in 1675. Fox had been arrested on the same 
ground as Penn, that is, for holding an illegal meeting, although 
the meeting in question was only a friendly gathering, and con- 
sisted, as he explained to the justices, of people who “were in a 
manner all but one family.” Compelled to discharge him on this 
ground they tendered him the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, 
and as he refused to take them, they committed him for trial. 
The trial took place at Worcester, and resulted in his being sen- 
tenced to the penalties of apremunire. A writ of habeas corpus, 
however, was soon obtained, and on the 11th ofthe March follow- 
ing, George was brought before Sir Mathew Hale and three 
other judges of the Court of King’s Bench. Contrary to his usual 
custom, and probably on account of his being in ill-health at the 
time, he did not plead his cause in person, and a barrister, a clever 
man named Cobbett, who was largely employed by the Friends, 
appeared for him. The indictment against Fox was so full of 
errors that the court had no hesitation in deciding that he ought 
to be set at liberty ; but his counsel was not satisfied with this, and, 
possibly only to show off his own learning, raised the question 
whether it was legal to imprison any one under the Statute of 
Premunire for refusing to take the oaths of allegiance and supre- 
macy. The point was one so new and important that the judges 
evidently shirked giving a decision ; but at length, after some 
pressing, they admitted the correctness of Cobbett’s contention, 
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and then with a generosity which does them credit they were 
unanimous in praising the way in which he had conducted the 
case. “You have brought to light that which was not known 
before,” said one of their number ; “ and you have won yourself a 
great deal of honour by the way in which you have pleaded George 
Fox’s cause in court.” Numbers of people, both Quakers and 
others, had thus suffered illegally ; and there can be no doubt that 
hundreds more would have done so had it not been for Mr. 
Cobbett’s desire to display his own learning; as it was, the Statute 
of Premunire was robbed of halfits terrors, and George Fox seems 
to have been its last victim. 

The Friends’ worst enemy cannot accuse them of being fond of 
law, for, if possible, they always avoided it, although it was no 
article in their creed not to defend themselves. The doctrine 
of non-resistance they deemed to be confined to acts only; and 
whilst they offered no obstruction when the sheriff's officer came 
to seize their furniture or the constable to apprehend themselves, 
and scorned to run from the sticks and stones of the mob, they 
were always ready to seize hold of any loop-hole in an indictment 
or warrant which would save them from the merciless depredations 
to which their creed laid them open. If, however, this defence 
involved loss to or the punishment of their persecutors, they 
invariably forewent it. Had they not defended themselves with 
such tenacity they must have been entirely ruined. The sheriff's 
officers of forty years ago were considered sufficiently rapacious, 
but the keenest of the brood was infinitely inferior in knavery 
to the average specimen of the tribe which flourished in the 
seventeenth century. Friends who owed a few shillings for tithe 
often lost cattle or chattels to the extent of as many pounds, and 
thought themselves fortunate if, instead of receiving part back, 
they escaped a further visit. In one instance a tithe of a little 
over a sovereign was only satisfied when the victim had lost goods 
worth more than a hundred pounds. If any remonstrance was 
made the officers complained that they had been obstructed ; and 
the justice, if he did not see his way to punish the unhappy 
Quaker for this offence, would offer him the oaths, and when he 
refused, as he always did, would send him to prison. According 
to a petition presented to James II., no less than 5,100 Friends 
had been imprisoned during the Commonwealth and the succeed- 
ing reign, of which 1,383 suffered for refusing to take the oaths. 
On the death of Cromwell there were more than 700 in various 
prisons ; in 1662 the number had increased to over four thousand ; 
and it is reckoned that more than three hundred died from fever 
and other gaol disorders, and a few from suffocation caused by 
over-crowding. 

The dispute about the validity of Quaker marriages referred to 
in the first of these articles, seemed to have opened George 
Fox’s eyes to the importance of having the legs! status of the 
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Society clearly defined. In this case he was content to instruct 
a schoolmaster in whose erudition and skill he had confidence to 
“ search into what makes a marriage ;” but as subsequent questions 
cropped up he preferred to take “counsel’s opinion.” A large 
number of these»early opinions were copied out into some large 
registers which form “The Book of Cases,” which is preserved in 
the Quaker library in Bishopsgate Street. When the counsel gave 
an opinion in their favour the matter was generally brought 
before the court, a proceeding which speaks volumes for their 
courage; for if the authorities were worsted, they generally 
managed to turn the tables by offering their adversaries the oaths 
and so laying them by the heels. 

There is no denying that the Quakers brought a good deal of 
suffering on themselves at their trials by their fondness for 
giving crooked answers. They were members of a mystical sect 
and vaunted their mysticism in an aggravating fashion by what 
old divines called “excessive spiritualization.” For example, 
when Dewsbury was tried before Justices Wyndham and Hale 
in 1655, he replied, when he was asked where he was born, that 
the place of his natural birth was in Yorkshire ; whereat Wyndham 
not unnaturally accused him of canting. Storr, when asked if he 
would give bail, replied that he was bound by a stronger tie than 
any outward bond. At another trial of Dewsbury, in 1655, the 
following dialogue took place : 

“ Judge. What is thy name ? 

Dewsbury. Unknown to the world. 

Judge. Let us hear what that name is the world knows not. 

Dewsbury. It is known to the Light ; and not every one can 
know it but he that hath it; but the name the world knows me 
by is William Dewsbury. 

Judge. What countryman art thou ? 

Dewsbury. Of the land of Canaan. 

Judge. That is far off. 

Dewsbury. Nay, itis near ; for all that dwell in God are in the 
Holy City, the New Jerusalem, which came down from heaven. 
There the soul is at rest, and enjoys the love of God in Christ 
Jesus, in whom is the union with the Father of Light. 

Judge. That is true; but are you ashamed of your country ? 
Is it any disparagement for you to be born in England ? 

Dewsbury. Nay. Iam free to declare that my natural birth 
was in Yorkshire, nine miles from York, towards Hull.” And so 
forth. 

If the judges did err on the side of severity there is surely 
some excuse for them ! 

The majority of the earlier Quaker trials of which any record 
remains seem to have begun with a dispute about the prisoner’s 
hat, which was worn, no matter at what inconvenience to the 
owner, to show that he was no respecter of persons. Sometimes 
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it was taken off; sometimes it was knocked off; sometimes, but 
rarely, the judge gave way and allowed it to be worn. As a 
specimen of the way in which these trials were conducted I 
cannot do better than give an account of George Fox’s trial 
at Launceston, before Lord Justice Glyn. When George was 
brought into court with some other prisoners the first thing he 
said was, “ Peace be amongst you.” 

“Who be these you have brought into court ?” asked Glyn 
angrily of the usher, who replied that they were prisoners. 

* Why do you not put off your hat ?” demanded the judge ; 
to which there was no answer. 

After waiting a few minutes he added, “The court commands 
you to put off your hats.” 

“Where did ever any magistrate, king or judge, from Daniel 
to Moses,” asked Fox, “command any to put off their hats when 
they came before them in their courts, either among the Jewe, 
the people of God, or amongst the heathen? And if the law of 
England doth command any such thing, show me that law, either 
written or printed.” 

By this time Glyn was savage. “Ido not carry my law books 
on my back,” he shouted. 

“ But,” the prisoner went on, perceiving his advantage, “ tell 
me where it is printed in any statute book, that I may read it.” 

“Take him away, prevaricator,” cried the irate judge; “I'll 
jerk him.” 

“ So,” says Fox in his autobiography, “ they took us away and 
put us among the thieves. Presently he called to the gaoler, 
* Bring them up again.’ 

“* Come,’ said he, as we entered, ‘come, where had they hats 
from Moses to Daniel? Come, answer me; I have you fast 
now.’ ” 

“Thou mayst read in the third of Daniel,” answered George, 
“that the three children were cast into the fiery furnace by 
Nebuchadnezzar’s command with their coats, their hose and 
their hats on.” 

Whereupon the judge ordered them to be taken away once 
more, only to order them up again in a few minutes. While 
waiting, Fox, to his great grief, saw a number of people take the 
oath, and writing a brief testimony against their so doing on a 
slip of paper passed it round the court. It fell into the judge’s 
hands; and Glyn, when he had read it, declared it seditious, and 
asked Fox whether he had written it. Fox, thinking this the 
easiest way for the contents to get publicity, replied that if it 
was read aloud to him he would say, and that if he had he would 
own it, and what was more, prove it from Scripture. After some 
demur this was done, and Fox proceeded to justify it. This was 
more than the judge could stand, so, stopping him, he commanded 
the gaoler to take off the prisoners’ hats. 
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This the obedient official duly did, but unfortunately handed 
them to their owners, who at once gravely resumed them; and 
Fox, after haranguing rather lengthily upon hat honour, de- 
manded reparation for the nine weeks’ imprisonment the Friends 
had undergone; whereupon the judge in revenge directed an 
indictment to be drawn up against them on account of their 
behaviour in the court. George next demanded to have his 
mittimus read to him; the judge resisted, and another wrangle 
ensued, which ended in one of the prisoners being allowed to read 
it to the rest. Then an officer accused Fox of striking him, an 
offence which on investigation proved to be figurative, as the 
Quaker had only accused him of hypocrisy; and the judge, 
disgusted with the whole proceeding, closed the scene by fining 
the prisoners twenty marks each for not taking off their hats, 
and sent them back to prison till it was paid. 

A few years later (1664) Fox was tried at Lancaster before 
Judge Twisden for again refusing to take the oaths, when a still 
more discreditable scene took place. After the usual colloquy 
on the hat question, cut very short by the judge, who had had 
previous experience of its profitless nature, Fox was asked if he 
would then take the oath of allegiance, and replied he had never 
taken an oath or engagement in his life. Will you swear or 
no?” asked the judge angrily. 

“JT am a Christian,” replied Fox, “and Christ commands me 
not to swear, and so does the Apostle James likewise ; whether 
I should obey God or man, do thou judge.” 

“Task you again, will you swear or no?” 

“T am neither Turk, Jew, nor heathen, but a Christian, and 
should show forth Christianity,” continued George, who was 
going on to argue the matter at considerable length, had not 
Twisden cut him short by angrily saying, “ Sirrah, will you 
swear ?” 

“TI am none of thy sirrahs,” cried Fox, getting angry in his 
turn; “I am a Christian, and for thee, an old man and a judge, 
to sit there and give nicknames to prisoners becomes neither 
thy grey hairs nor thine office.” 

“ Well, I am a Christian, too,” remarked the judge. 

“ Then do Christian works,” retorted the prisoner. 

“Sirrah, thou thinkest to frighten me with thy words,” 
Twisden began; then he checked himself, and in an undertone 
remarked that he was using the objectionable word again. 

This at once appeased Fox. “I spake to thee in love,” he said, 
“for that language did not become thee, a judge ; thou oughtest 
to instruct the prisoner in law if he be ignorant and out of the way.” 

* And I speak to thee in love, too,” said Twisden. 

* Love gives no nicknames,” rejoined Fox briefly. 

This was too much for the judge’s patience “I will not be 
afraid of thee, George Fox,” he shouted ; “ thou speakest so loud, 
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thy voice drowns mine and the court’s. I must call for three or 
four criers to drown thy voice. Thou hast good lungs.” 

“Tam a prisoner here for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, and if my 
voice were five times louder, I should lift it up and sound it for 
Christ’s sake, who commands me not to swear, and for whose cause 
I stand this day before your judgment seat.” 

“Well, George Fox,” asked Twisden again, “say whether thou 
wilt take the oath, yea or nay.” 

This the prisoner would not do. “I say as I said before,” he 
replied, “ whether I ought to obey God or man, judge then. If I 
could take any oath at all I should take this.” 

“Then you will not swear?” 

“Tt is for Christ’s sake that I cannot swear, and in obedience to 
His command [| suffer,” said Fox with dignity; and as he turned to 
leave the dock to return te prison, he added, “ And so the Lord 
forgive you all.” 

These instances might be given ad nauseam, but the two fore- 
going will suffice to show—and this is my only excuse for their 
length—the loose way in which religious trials were conducted at 
that time and the licence which was permitted both to the bench 
and the dock. Bullying and recrimination were always used, and 
no one seems to have imagined that they were not necessary 
accessories to justice, although it is certain that the judges were 
not slow to vindicate their own dignity if it were seriously im- 
pugned, whereas, on the other hand, the prisoner had no defence 
against the insults which were heaped on him. In many of 
these trials there was a considerable amount of grim humour, the 
quip, both courteous and otherwise, being given with a bluntness 
which astounds any one used tothe dull decorum of the temples of 
Themis in our own day. Jokes, coarse, coarser, coarsest, too, were 
bandied freely, and the judge on the bench laughed at them as 
heartily as the veriest vagabond in the court. The acme of hu- 
mour, however, appears to have been deemed the appearing to 
take a prisoner at his word and then doing the very thing he did 
not wish. For example, a Quaker would be asked whether he would 
not prefer to suffer rather than take the oath, and when he replied 
he would, the court would rejoin that it should be as he wished, 
and straightway sentence him to the penalties of a premunire. 
At this every one would be convulsed with laughter, with the ex- 
ception of the prisoner himself, who would reflect ruefully that his 
sentence involved the loss of his possessions and incarceration for 
an indefinite period in some villainous dungeon for himself. Our 
legal system is still capable of improvement, but as compared 
with that which flourished in the seventeenth century it is as 
light to darkness. 

Of course their unwillingness to take an oath made it difficult 
for the Quakers to go to law in civil matters, even if their creed had 
not led them to prefer a pacific settlement. Yet very early in 
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the history of the sect they discovered that there were a large 
number of questions in which no matter of right or wrong, ethically 
speaking, were involved, and to decide which some tribunal was 
necessary. Arbitration was the favourite method of settling these 
points, until the Act which directed that the affirmation of a Quaker 
was sufficient was passed; since then they have usually gone to 
law, although arbitration has been occasionally employed. The 
first occasion of which I know upon which arbitration was used 
was nota success. Francis Bugg, who was then a Friend, had been 
persuaded, in 1675, to go to a particular meeting, which was dis- 
turbed by soldiers. He was arrested, fined £15, and in default of 
payment had his goods distrained. A rumour, however, was cir- 
culated that Bugg had himself given information to the soldiers 
of the meeting, and that he had received money for so doing. The 
only confirmation I can find for this—for Bugg’s history is very 
obscure—is that a part of his fine was returned. As a preacher 
named Cater had persuaded him to go to the meeting, Bugg insisted 
that he ought to pay the fine, and dunned him so that to end 
the matter Cater referred the question to twelve arbitrators, who 
unanimously decided in his favour. Bugg now went to London and 
complained to William Penn that he had been unjustly treated, and 
the matter was again arbitrated upon with the same result. Bugg, 
however, continued to air his grievances so vehemently that the 
matter caused considerable scandal; and in 1680 another Friend, 
one George Smith, resolved to try and end it, and finding Bugg 
in a market offered to pay halfthe fine himself. Francis agreed to 
his terms on condition that the other should deposit ten pounds 
with him for half-an-hour as a guarantee of good faith. Now Smith 
had not so much by him, but managing to borrow it, handed it over, 
stipulating that Bugg should not put it in his pocket. This he 
did ; and when asked for the money declined to return it, adding 
that he intended to use it to pay Smith’s debts with. As he 
neglected to carry out this arrangement poor Smith at length 
carried the matter to the Quaker meeting, which, forming itself 
into a third board of arbitration, decided that his simplicity had 
been imposed upon, and directed Bugg to refund the money. He, 
however, declined to comply, and leaving a body which showed such 
a want of appreciation of merit and humour, became the bitterest 
enemy that the Society of Friends has ever possessed. 

I cannot conclude this discursive article without mentioning 
that while the Quakers have so honourably distinguished them- 
selves by their submission to the law, no other sect has done so 
much to ameliorate the severity of the criminal code, and especially 
to reduce the long list of offences which were once punishable by 
death. As a proof of their own innocency of life, it may be men- 
tioned that of the four thousand prisoners in England in 1781 not 
one was a Quaker; nor, I believe, has a member of the sect ever 
been tried at the Old Bailey for a criminal offence. 














FORE-ARMED. 


ARA FORESTER, rising from the writing-table in the oriel 
window, and giving an admiring glance at the stately pro- 
portions of ** Sir Walter’s Room,” wondered for the second time as 
she crossed its breadth to go downstairs for tea, that the nerves of 
Lord and Lady Selhurst should be weaker than their appreciation 
of the beauties of so fine an “interior” was strong. They had 
arrived at Carmel Abbey, she had learned, before luncheon, to in- 
crease and perfect one of the house parties Lady Lucy Gascoigne 
was fond of collecting together from Monday till Saturday in the 
country, but within an hour of their arrival had heard through the 
gossip of a maid that the room they had been installed in was re - 
ported to be haunted, and had transferred themselves to a modest 
room in the west corridor destined for Sara herself. Sara arriving 
later found herself in succession to their retreat, possessed of the 
importance attaching to the tenant of the state-room on the 
central staircase, next to that of her host and hostess, a position, 
as false ones often are, essentially, if ephemerally, desirable. 

The laughter and gossip of a mixed party greeted her as she 
entered the Oak Parlour. The house party, completed by the 
recent return of the hunting contingent. was broken up into 
knots. More than one group of men lounged about the room, 
where a side-table, supplied with liqueurs, spirits, and potash, sup- 
plemented the tea and cakes that were calculated to last the ladies 
long beyond any legitimate dinner-hour. To the two or three in 
attendance at the tea-table, was added, at the hostess’ ssummons, 
a fair man, the perfect fit of whose cords and tops detracted in- 
directly from his undeniable good looks, by necessarily dividing 
any appreciative observer’s attention with them. 

“Come and tell Miss Forester about to-day’s sport and to- 
morrow’s fixture, Captain Gower,” called out Lady Lucy ; “ she is 
our only riding lady.” 

Captain Gower, between draughts of whisky and seltzer, 
plunged at once into descriptive detail, while, with the double 
action of which bright wits are capable, he criticized Sara’s ex- 
pressive face, deciding half-a-dozen times, in less minutes, for and 
against her claim to beauty. On his own possession of it, every 
woman he had ever met had decided as she bowed to him, but he 
had the indifference to abstract beauty not uncommon with men 
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possessed of it in an unusual degree, and Miss Forester’s piquant 
face, with its wide mouth, short nose, and square little chin, took 
his fancy strongly. 

“ It’s a big country,” he said, “ and you will like it. Does Gas- 
coigne mount you? Ah, then, you will be sure to go. Lady 
Lucy, what does Miss Forester ride to-morrow ? ” 

* Don’t ask me/” answered his hostess in her high-pitched, 
merry voice. “I know nothing. Ask Frank. By-the-way, isn’t 
he in ?” 

“ We left him at the ‘Coach and Horses,’ ” laughed Captain Gower 
in return. “ He says there is only one thing he can’t get in his 
own house—a decent glass of beer.” 

“Was Charles Benham out to-day ?” asked a new arrival. 

“Out and got a crashing fall; no bones broken, though. It 
ought to frank him for the rest of the season, I suppose ?” 

* Should do,” said Fred Somers. “ By-the-way, who is his heir 
when he comes to his inevitable end ?—does any one know? He 
has no near relation.” 

“T am willing to run for it,” observed Captain Gower, glancing 
at Sara by an impulse for which he would have been puzzled to 
account. “ Who'll back me for the prize? I’ve never seen the 
man, understand.” 

“Ten thousand to one against it,” said Fred Somers. 

“Not a sovereign more than fifty,” corrected Mrs. Mercer, a 
lively habituée of country houses. “ All the world knows Captain 
Gower’s luck, and that the only certainty is what is unexpected.” 

“* My chance should be better,” said Lewis Gascoigne, a younger 
brother of the squire. ‘“ We were all one two hundred years 
ago; more by token Benham grows more like our mutual great- 
grandfather every day.” 

“The likeness to Sir Walter is very striking,” added Lady 
Lucy. “ They were all talking of it last time he dined here.” 

Miss Forester, though a little puzzled, listened to these fugitive 
remarks with interest. The subject of them was known to her by 
name through a family feud, which had hitherto made any mention 
of it sound like a fog-horn through the dense moral atmosphere 
bound to prevail at the time. Her father and the Benhams had 
been cousins, but she was entirely ignorant of the cause of an 
estrangement so complete that in the second generation Charles’ 
ownership of an estate in North Midshire had been a reason for 
Mr. Forester objecting to his daughter’s visit in the same county. 
It is not necessary to particularize it here. The origin of a family 
feud is wont to be insignificant and have its root in some spirit of 
greed or vanity that has spread from its root to a size that alone 
gives it importance. Whether a question of game-preserving, 
legacy-hunting, or trespass, the feud has thriven and spread, and 
for years the Foresters and Benhams had only had that kind of 
interest in each other that a Servian may have in a Bulgar, or 
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some pious theologian in the devil. It is necessary to know the 
enemy's position. 

Youth being at its best perverse, Charles Benham and his 
bruising form of horsemanship was still occupying a place in her 
thoughts when, after the distractions of comic songs, dressing, and 
a parade across two intervening reception-rooms, Sara found her- 
self at eight o’clock seated next to Captain Gower before a pile of 
moss, ferns, and flowers, called conventionally the dinner-table. 
An old acquaintance sat on her left hand, and it was not until the 
meal was half over that her new friend succeeded in attracting her 
attention. Then, with his eyes lifted to a painting on the oppo- 
site panel, he called her attention to it by the trivial-sounding 
remark : 

“T have never made up my mind as to the taste that hangs 
one’s ancestors as permanent witnesses of one’s greediness.” 

“You wouldn’t have family portraits in a dining-room, you 
mean ? ” asked Sara. 

“Yes; wasn’t it well put?’ 

“ Very,” she answered, laughing; “in the form of a problem. 
But why should they be out of place?” 

“Don’t let us argue ; but doesn’t that handsome fellow opposite 
look supercilious, as if, having known the table loaded with sir- 
loins and nut-brown ale, he despised made dishes and hot-house 
flowers? I thought so last night.” 

“It is a beautiful face. Who is it?” 

“ Some ancestor of the Gascoignes, I know, and that’s all. It’s 
a face that sticks by one somehow. But you prefer blue eyes to 
brown ?” 

“ Yes,” she said simply, and then catching sight of the flash in 
his own, saw she had fallen into a trap. Nevertheless, for a few 
minutes the impression of his face drove from her mind the 
stronger one the portrait had produced. The pictured cavalier 
regained his ascendency later, however, and though the talk 
drifted down an easy current to the field and the chase, the grave 
eyes surmounting the straight lines of nose and moustache rested 
upon Sara throughout the meal, consciously to herself, and fol- 
lowed her from the room with lingering watchfulness. 

Lady Lucy, from the head of the table, was unconscious of 
Sara’s divided interests. “That won’t do at all,” she thought, 
with a nod of her clever head that fortunately accentuated a 
political formula her neighbour was at the moment propounding. 
** A younger son, and Sara without the ghost of a fortune except 
what she can get by marrying.” Nevertheless, she was regretting 
the rigidity of the social necessities that frowned upon what she 
conceived was a mutual liking; though she was not going to yield 
her present scheme, now brought to its initial stage, without 
trouble, which was nothing less than the healing of a family feud 
and the marriage of a penniless girl to her wealthy cousin. Just 
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now Rupert Gower looked like standing in Charles Benham’s 
light. 

. unconscious of the game in which she was being played, 
went up to her room that night after an evening merry enough to 
have made her forget its character, and prepared for sleep with no 
more serious reflection than that suggested by the sight of the 
hunting-kit set out for her use next morning. She lay down in 
the canopied bed without even noticing the waving of the tapestry 
that the draught from the wide chimney occasioned, and fell 
asleep at once. The hall clock was striking three on a deep-toned 
hell when she awoke suddenly and completely. The firelight, 
gleaming red and dull, only half lighted the moulded ceiling and 
heavily hung walls, but as she turned on her elbow away from it, 
a cavern of coals fell in and flamed up from the hollow with a 
glare as bright as day. The figure of a man stood in the full 
light, his eyes fixed on her own. It was a steady, unemotional 
gaze, that precluded any suggestion of fear or surprise, and she re- 
turned it with a vague feeling of expecting him to speak. His 
face, with its dark eyes, seemed familiar, and as she looked she 
saw that he was the cavalier of the dining-room portrait, but 
dressed—and with the same perfection of detail—as Captain Gower 
had been when she met him a few hours earlier in the tea-room. 
His hunting-crop was in his hand and his head was bare; a red 
line crossed one temple, and he raised his hand to it as he spoke: 

“The pace is tremendous,” he said in a level and somewhat 
harsh voice. “ Lie well away to my right.” 

** When? ” Sara asked, and could neither have accounted for the 
question nor its form. 

“You hear the time,” answered the young man. “His point 

Markdean. You will remember?” 

There was a long pause, during which his gaze seemed to sadden 
to the intensity of Vandyke’s portrait, following Sara’s as she 
dropped back at last on her pillow with the same wistful expres- 
sion with which the pictured eyes had seemed to watch her from 
the dining-room. 

She raised herself again. “ You are hurt ?” she asked involun- 
tarily, for she did not feel as if he needed help. 

“It is a mere nothing,” he answered, “ and the end is near.” 

There was such an intensity of expression in the harsh tones 
that Sara covered her face in her hands and shivered. When she 
looked up again, the place where he had stood was empty. 

She was fully awake, and she set herself to consider whom she 
had seen and why he came. Real and yet unreal, alive and yet a 
figure of the past, his presence had been a fact and no dream. 
How had he entered the room, how left it, and who was he? No 
inhabitant of the Abbey, certainly no visitor ; a modern sportsman 
as to his dress, an ancestor of the house by his features. Sara’s 
conjectures became confusion, and she fell asleep. 
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The ideal hunting morning of song is not necessarily productive 
of good scent ; nevertheless, proverbial sayings have weight, and 
the bitterness of a whistling north-easter is intensified by its 
direct opposition to accepted perfection in winds. A north-east 
wind with a rising glass was, it is true, approved of Huntsman 
Goodall, but when the Carmel party mounted on the 13th of January 
the glass was, as it chanced, falling, and the biting wind was 
ferreting for victims in every corner of the cloistered quadrangle. 
Rupert Gower lifted Sara on to her horse with an expression that 
was less orthodox than forcible, and during the short ride to covert 
divided his remarks between abuse of the blast and equivocal 
encomiums on his hunter. “Grand water-jumper, but won’t face 
timber ; as fast as the mail, but pulls like the devil; capital in 
dirt, but money thrown away if you get on thz hills "—all of 
which pullings-off from the horse’s value wou!d have remained 
unrecorded in another mood. Fred Somers, cu Sara’s other side, 
rode with his hat crammed down upon his head and the lids of 
his eyes lowered, so that their unfailing twinkle was invisible; 
but now and then a word of chaff, directed to Gower, escaped him, 
showing his cheerful spirit was undaunted; and, indeed, as one 
of that noble army of martyrs, “ a one-horse man,” he was inevit- 
ably keen upon even the off-chance of sport. 

The day was so opposed to social amenities that the Master put 
his hounds into Lower Shaw with exceptional punctuality, and 
the Carmel party, coming up ten minutes late, found the field 
scattered to likely positions for getting away. Half-a-dozen foxes 
were on foot at once, but none seemed inclined to face the open, 
and the first hour and a half was spent in the woodlands with 
nothing more satisfactory to show for it than spasmodic, ringing 
runs along and across the rides, with a chopped fox as the result. 
The Master then made a move for a small wood at a distance of 
three miles, which lay in a promising hollow, was unexceptional 
in its harbour of a stout fox, and offered the best chance he could 
give his hounds of sport for the day. Pipe’s Spinney was, how- 
ever, for once drawn blank, and a neighbouring gorse proved as 
unsatisfactory, while another draw roused a fox that took them 
straight back to Lower Shaw and was lost. The fifteen minutes 
served to warm the blood of horses and men, and though there 
were some defections on the part of those who thought to save 
their horses for a better day, a strong field took the chance of an 
improvement in the afternoon, and followed the Master as he led 
them at a sharp pace towards a covert lying on the edge of his 
country known as “ The Wilderness.” 

“The day seems changing,” said Fred Somers, riding up to 
Miss Forester’s side as they reached it, “ and I suspect we’ve got 
one chance. This is the stiffest side, and if you like timber and 
Mon get away you'll be in luck. Your horse likes it, 1 happen to 
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Sara was just beginning a remark about the sudden dropping 
of the wind, and what was to follow, when a fox stole out of the 
covert a hundred yards in front of them, and with a sudden crash 
of music half the pack were at his brush. 

“In luck, and no mistake!” said cheery Fred, ramming his 
hunting-flask into its case, while his companion sat down and let 
her horse go. For ten minutes the pace was fast enough to tell 
upon the worse mounted, and when they checked on the plough 
and the first flight got a pull at their horses, Sara found herself 
one of half-a-dozen where fifty had been. Her host, Frank Gas- 
coigne, was up, as were the Master and his wife, Gower, Fred 
Somers, and a powerfully-built young man on a white-legged bay, 
for which Sara recalled having seen him, in the distance, exchange 
a clever cob he had been riding in the morning. He was in front 
of her, and she was contrasting the ease of his seat with his 
breadth and apparent weight, when Gertrude made certain of 
Bajazets’ challenge, and the hounds swinging unexpectedly toward 
her drew a remark from the Master that gave her a shock of 
recognition. ‘ Markdean, as I’m alive!” he said to his wife. 
“ Never knew a Wilderness fox make that point before,” and then, 
with “ Markdean!” in her ears, Sara found herself riding at a 
high thorn fence that was awkwardly broken by hedgerow timber. 
Her perfectly-bitted horse flew it between two closely-planted 
oaks, landing her in a grass field that was divided along its breadth 
by a stiff post and rails, over which she followed Fred Somers, all 
unconscious that Gower’s anticipated failure at timber was to be 
localized by a heavy roll-over behind her at the spot where she 
had had it. 

She was on good terms with hounds, and had the quasi-satis- 
faction of seeing three riders drop back to her, while she and the 
Master, who was fifty yards in advance of her, followed the line at 
a pace that, good as it was, was unavailing to prevent the distance 
increasing between them and the flying hounds. The “ pace was 
tremendous.” The phrase occurred to her just as the thundering of 
coming hoofs in the hard turf of the hillside they were breasting 
made her look round. The white-legged weight-carrier plunged past 
her, and as he did so the ri ler turned in his saddle and looked at her. 
He had lost his hat as his horse crashed through the tree-boughs 
at the thorn fence, and the broken cord was dangling at his back ; 
his head was uncovered, and as he rode by, his forehead showed a 
sharp red line across one side, where a branch had cut it. He 
raised his hand to it, and as he did so Sara saw he was the horse- 
man of her vision, even to the details of the low-growing hair and 
the expression of his eyes. At the same time his was the face of 
the dining-room portrait alive before her. Her horse sprang 
jealously after his, and for some seconds they were riding side by 
side, stretching up the sharp pitch that led to the sheep-grazed 
table-land across which hounds were streaming. Her companion 
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never turned his head, and yet as they galloped together the 
words of the night before came to her as plainly as if he had 
spoken them. “ Lie well away to my right. Remember.” 

Hounds were inclining to the left, when, far away down the 
opposite slope of the hill and blue with distance—an open, well- 
fenced country lying between—lay the dark line of Markdean 
Wood. The Master was out of sight. Sure of his point, he had 
slipped down the hillside, and was riding to nick in with his 
hounds, while in the plain below a little knot of skirters were 
bent on overtaking him for the sake of his lead. Sara and her 
companion were alone on the line, which led straight over the 
plateau, and down the further slope of the hill. He glanced back 
at her once as she topped a stone wall, though the plunging 
movements of a horse he could neither check nor guide called for 
all his attention. At the same moment a church clock in the 
valley struck three, and turning away from him, Sara was soon 
well away to his right, and on the right of the line of hounds. She 
saw him no more. 

Down the hill again, she was able to improve her position, and 
ultimately, after another forty minutes of steady riding, in which 
the skirters had the best of it, she came up with the fast-converging 
field, just as the hounds ran their fox into Markdean Wood in the 
South Midshire country. There he went to earth, and as it was 
impossible to dig and the horses had had enough, the Master, 
mindful of the time and of the fifteen miles that lay between him 
and his kennels, gave the word forhome. As he did so, he glanced 
round. 

“Where's Benham ?” he said to Fred Somers, who was mount- 
ing again for the ride back. 

“ He followed the line up the hill, I fancy,” returned Fred. 
“T have not seen him since the young one bolted with him, 
just after the hounds picked up the scent again. He got his hat 
knocked off at the first fence and looked as if he must lose his 
seat—any other man would have done.” 

“He’s mad to ride that horse. I told him so,” observed a 
member of the hunt. ‘“ He’ll bring him to grief inevitably.” 

“T should shoot him at once,” said another. 

“Or send him up to Tattersall’s ‘to carry a lady,” grinned 
Fred. 

Rupert Gower looked at Sara. 

“ Was that your bruising cousin, then?” he asked. “ You saw 
him last, I suppose ?” 

“ He was riding the line to a yard, straight over the hill,” said 
Sara. “1 was on his right.” 

The Master turned in his saddle. 

* Hounds skirted the gravel-pits,” he said quickly. “I wish I 
had a horse to send back. With that young one he might be 
killed.” 
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“He was quite out of hand,” returned Sara, changing colour. 
“Captain Gower, can’t we go back? My horse can do it, I am 
sure.” 

“ Of course, if you wish it,” Rupert returned. “ We are miles 
from home, and Benham, I should fancy, is the sort of man to be 
able to look after himself; but——” 

“Come !” she said, and she swung off at a rapid trot. 


. « * * * 


They found him at the bottom of the gravel-pit, side by side 
with his horse. He lay quietly on his back, with no appearance 
of injury, but his neck was broken; the horse, with a fractured 
shoulder, was a few feet from him, as if the violence of the shock 
on landing had crippled him, and the half roll-over unseating his 
rider, Benham had been pitched on his head, never to move 
again. It seemed to Sara, as she sat by him with his head on 
her lap, while Rupert rode off through the falling rain for assist- 
ance, as if the only duty she could now do him softened the 
remembrance of the feud with which he was associated, and as 
she closed the eyes that had looked so strangely at her, the tears 
that fell from her own, if partly the result of physical fatigue and 
excitement, came chiefly at the thought that the pluck of the 
dead man before her must certainly have won for him her obsti- 
nate father’s liking, if circumstances had not stood all his life in 
the way of their meeting. She was too kind-hearted not to 
regret the past ill-feeling, which looked, as ill-feeling does when 
viewed by the strong light of eternity, small and pitiful to a 
retrospective eye. 

So Charles Benham died and was buried, and Rupert Gower 
reigned in his stead. The will, upon which the Carmel guests 
had speculated idly, proved to be made absolutely in favour of the 
young cousin Charles had never wittingly seen and Sara found 
herself, as his heir, a rich woman and owner of the best-appointed 
hunting-box in North Midshire. 

Mrs. Mercer hugged herself on her acute reduction of the odds 
against Rupert ; but Lady Lucy, who was speculative, puzzled 
herself untiringly over the appearance of Sir Walter Gascoigne, in 
the form of Charles Benham, to Sara in the room he had always 
been traditionally said to haunt. 

Sara herself did not care to talk of it. The story was a tragic 
one to her, despite its happy ending, and for years she carefully 
avoided the hill where, one January afternoon, the sharp report of 
a gun had seemed to divide her life into two parts, as its charge 
sent the half-broken hunter to follow the master whose death he 
had occasioned, into the unknown land. 

AMES SAVILE. 
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CHAPTER VII.—(continued). 


M\HE same officer, by the way, told me that Blondin once walked 

a rope in this ship, stretched from the mainmast to the mizen, 
a considerable distance, while the engines were reduced to dead 
slow, on a voyage between Colombo and Aden. As the “ Chokrah” 
rolls in any sea, the feat must have been interesting and unique ; 
and it must be accepted as a fact beyond question, since it is duly 
chronicled in the ship’s log. 

This evening we had a grand concert, in which the saloon pas- 
sengers and the troops and sailors all took part, either as performers 
or audience, or both. The president, who was graced on either 
side by Captain Holland and Colonel Montifex, the senior 
naval and military officers, kept order and musical rhythm 
with a ship’s cricket stump, resembling nothing so much as a 
copper-stick ; and Mrs. Chimes presided at the piano. 

Colonel Mayhews, surnamed General Gordon, on account of his 
fez cap, distinguished appearance, and general resemblance to 
that hero, made a great hit by his spirited rendering of “ Bonnie 
Dundee,” into which, having no ear whatever for music, he threw 
a tremendous ardour, and absolutely no tune, thus eliciting 
uproarious cheers and enthusiastic choruses, which, happening at 
the opening of the concert, insured its success. 

The whole performance, in fact, went off with great éclat; but 
perhaps Drummer M’Cormack carried off the palm. In his second 
comic song, in which he accompanied himself on a banjo, he was 
warning his comrades and the world at large against matrimony, 
and picturing some of its concomitant troubles, when he came to 
the last verse, which ran as follows : 


** So now, young friends, pray take my advice, 
Don’t be in a hurry for to wed. 
You'll think that you're in clover 
Till the honeymoon is over, 
And then you'll wish that you were dead! 
With a cross-eyed baby on each knee, 
And a wife with a plaster on her nose, 
You'll find true love doesn’t run very free 
When you've got to wear secondhand clothes. ’ 


, 
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At the end of each line of this simple ditty the banjo filled in 
an interlude with a “ tink-tong, tink-tong,” and the performer’s 
face wore an expression that Toole might envy. 

Now it so happened that Mrs. Chimes, who was now sitting 
directly in front of the singer, had met with a misfortune, and 
actually wore ‘a plaster on her nose.” M’Cormack had not seen 
it till he had sung the very words that seemed to bring all eyes 
down on Mrs. Chimes’s nose. But now he was fascinated by it— 
he looked straight at it—struggled to keep his voice under com- 
mand, while the banjo kept up a prolonged “ tink-tong, tink- 
tong.” Then he broke down with a laugh, which the audience, 
who had suppressed themselves so long, found to be irresistibly 
contagious; and finally he carried out his banjo, saying, “ I can’t 
sing any more.” 

The last. two lines of the verse were never sung. I got them 
afterwards ; but the ballad ended with “a plaster on her nose.” 
Mrs. Chimes was the most good-tempered woman that ever lived, 
and enjoyed the joke as much as anybody. 

On the 26th, at 8 a.m., we sighted St. Helena again, some thirty 
miles to the westward, its massive rocks and great eastern bluff 
shaded out in dark grey amid the morning mists of the distant 
horizon. 

We have been in the tropics now for three days, but a cloudy 
sky, with only intervals of sunshine, has kept us quite cool, 
almost cold at times, although we have passed directly under 
the sun, and are now leaving it to the south of our track. 
Nature seems to draw a curtain of vapour over the hottest places 
on the voyage by means of the very heat from which she thus 
screens us. 

To-day we were doing a steady 12 knots an hour, with a fine 
breeze on the starboard quarter, which now and then sent a 
bigger wave than usual curling over the closed ports on the 
weather side. It was the warmest period of the day, and some of 
the passengers were taking an afternoon nap in their cabins, when 
a scream startled the few inmates of the saloon, and awoke one or 
two slumberers in their bunks; and presently a young lady 
appeared at her cabin door, all draggled and wet. She, too, had 
been taking her siesta, and finding it warm below had opened the 
scuttle or round glass window in the port, and had been roughly 
awakened by a cold green sea, which came pouring in and 
saturated everything. Stewards were quickly on the scene, and 
they presently came out with the sheets, the blankets, the bed, 
all soddened and soaked ; and the young lady herself was visible 
later, in a new costume, conveying away a long wet thing that 
had recently been her morning dress. 

Captain Holland used to say, as a naval man of experience, that 
he would rather have his port hermetically sealed for a whole 
voyage than get a pint of sea-water into his cabin. It seems to 
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make everything sticky and damp long after the mess has been 
cleared up. 

27th November. Still cloudy, but rather warmer. The ther- 
mometer to-day marks 74°, and we are 9° south of the line. 

People are beginning to sit about idly instead cf playing quoits 
and cricket. Those who are fond of reading drop asleep over 
their novels; the students of pathology and medical regulations 
put down their red-covered books and yawn; and there is a 
general inclination all round to avoid exertion. 

Miss Miles, who sits next to me at meal-times, was born in 
Natal, and is making her first visit to England. She gets chaffed 
very much concerning colonial manners and customs, and the 
inferiority of her country and its productions. However she holds 
her own very ably against a row of young officers on the other 
side of the table, and Dr. Shotte tells them it is very repre- 
hensible to tease a friendly native. 

28th. The thermometer in the wheel-house shows 79° Fahren - 
heit, and the weather is brighter. 

In these latitudes the innumerable meteors are a sight to see. 
They are like rockets, each with a stream of fire following it, as 
it sails along beneath a myriad starry worlds, all so clear in the 
deep blue. Look where you will, scarcely a moment in the night 
passes that one or more of these creations of heaven’s pyrotechny 
is not to be seen streaming across the sky. 

It is now 3 o’clock in the afternoon; we are about 60 miles 
from Ascension, and the appearance of numerous birds begins to 
indicate the proximity of land. 

A little knot of people are sitting round two officers playing 
backgammon; others are sleeping or dreaming awake, some in 
their cabins, and some in lounging chairs on deck, three or four 
smoking and lazily talking in their dreams. Colonel Montifex 
alone seems quite up to time, and is telling stories in the horse- 
box of little incidents by sea and land of his voyages and travels. 

He was on board a large steamer returning from the East when 
they touched at Alexandria, and shipped, among others, an in- 
valided soldier, who was so seriously ill that the doctors on board 
considered he could not possibly live through the voyage. The 
man, however, had an impression, or the doctors had by some 
observation given him the idea, that if he could perspire it would 
save him. He further believed that the only way to produce this 
effect would be to put him in boiling water. Théy told him such 
treatment would be fatal, of course-—he would be scalded to death 
at once; but nothing would persuade him; and at length, at his 
earnest request, they sent for Colonel Montifex to talk the matter 
over. 

The dying soldier fixed his large strained eyes on the com- 
manding officer, and told him his belief, insisting that the only 
thing to make him “ sweat” would be to put him in boiling 
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water, and entreating the colonel to give the word, which he 
knew must be obeyed. 

It was only the hallucination of a mind already wandering ; 
but to humour and quiet him the colonel gave an order, after 
consulting the doctors; and they had him put into the hottest 
water he could bear. Of course it was all to no purpose, but the 
man was satisfied, and now calmly made up his mind to die. 

First he exacted a promise that he should be buried at sea, 
and then asked the colonel to write a letter for him to his father, 
to be posted the day after his death. Montifex promised that all 
should be done exactly as he wished, and then the poor fellow 


dictated his letter as nearly as I can remember in the following 
words : 


*“ DEAR FATHER, 

“I died yesterday. I was buried to-day in the sea, at my 
particular request ; so you will have no trouble about me. Give 
my love, Ke. 

“ Your affectionate Son, —” 





When the letter was finished his mind was at rest, and he lay 
back and slept peacefully—a sleep that will not be broken till 
the last awakening. 

The following day, when the ship was approaching Venice, 
which was her next destination, they buried him in the sea, in 
fulfilment of the promise made to him; but as soon as the vessel 
got into port, and the health officers discovered what had been 
done, their suspicions were aroused, and there was a great dis- 
turbance. It was said the man must have died of some malignant 
and dreadful disease, or else the captain would not have been in 
such a hurry to bury him at sea, when the ship was so near port. 
So, in spite of all explanation and remonstrance, the steamer was 
put in quarantine, and no person, of course, was allowed to land. 

In this unexpected difficulty the captain determined to sail 
across to Trieste, and thus utilize the period of probation; but on 
returning to Venice he found himself in more trouble than before. 
The body, stitched in canvas, had been washed ashore. There 
was no mistaking its identity, and the city was in consternation. 

Needless to say, no harm came of it, and in due time the 
excitement subsided ; but it was remarkable that the poor fellow 
was buried on shore after all; although the object of his simple 
desire was equally attained, that his father at home should have 
“no trouble.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


IN THE DARK—A FRIENDLY NATIVE—MORNING CHIMES—MEETING 
OF THE WINDS—-THE SERANG—VANISHED. 


AT 4 p.m. Ascension was well in sight, at a distance of fifty miles; 
and more and more binoculars were directed upon it as we 
approached, until the sun went down and the bell rang for dinner. 

At 8 o’clock we had arrived in the roadstead. In front was the 
dark outline of the island, broken now by wild clouds, in which 
the upper half of the “green mountain” was entirely hidden. 
Below were the lights on shore ; and away to the right, beyond a 
sunken reef, we discerned the riding light of a ship at anchor. 
These were the only signs of human life around us. Out of the 
darkness now and then came the solitary hoarse ery of a night 
bird, but no signal reached us from the shore to show that any 
one there was aware of our presence in these waters. 

However, before we actually dropped anchor at 9 o’clock, we 
saw through the dark night that a boat had been sent off to 
communicate with us. No boat indeed was visible on the black 
waters, but only the light it carried. Either the coxswain held it 
up at intervals as a signal, or else we saw it when the boat rose on 
some wave larger than usual. Presently we could dimly distin- 
guish the boat itself heaving and labouring through the swell 
within a stone’s throw of us; and now we heard the plash of the 
oars as the crew toiled through the heavy sea. A warrant officer 
boarded us, not without difficulty, and was conducted at once to 
the captain on the bridge. 

It appeared there was little for us to do here except to take on 
board an obsolete gun, for which we had no tackle ready ; and as 
the rollers were already coming in, and were expected to increase 
in force every hour, it was desirable to weigh anchor and proceed 
on our voyage without delay. As it was, the ship was rolling as if 
half a gale of wind were blowing, and the boat that brought the 
message from the shore had to stand well away from the side or 
it would have been probably stovein. So Captain Perfect sent off 
to say that he waited instructions to proceed; and we were not 
very sorry when, in the course of an hour, the shore boat returned, 
albeit half full of water, with orders for us to go at once. It was 
Saturday night, and the anticipation of rolling all day Sunday, 
and perhaps through Monday and Tuesday, was a great incubus 
to be delivered from. 

The ship whose riding light we could see in the distance was a 
Frenchman that had put in for medical assistance for the captain, 
who was found to be dying of consumption. The poor man 
expired shortly after his arrival, and had been buried that morning 
in the cemetery of the island. The crew were short-handed, and 
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a squad of men was told off at their request to help them raise 
their anchor, or, to speak more correctly, to raise it for them, for 
they appear to have been a helpless set. 

At 11 p.m. we were off once more; and as we backed out of the 
roadstead the screw sent the phosphoric light churning through 
the black water along both sides of the ship, and we thundered 
out of the shadows like some monster in a fairy tale, with the 
mysterious light of a million sparkling diamonds dancing around 
us. 

On Sunday morning the 29th we came up on deck in a bright, 
hot, really tropical day. Shoals of small flying-fish were starting 
from the water in all directions ; and as their white sides glittered 
in the sun they looked like little storms of snow, while every here 
and there a larger one would fly out alone like a bird, and travel 
sometimes nearly out of sight before he plunged with a splash 
into the sea again. 

At dinner Miss Miles, the “friendly native,” was told gravely 
that the officers of the ship and the saloon passengers were 
expected to learn the collect for the day and repeat it to the 
captain at half-past eight to nine o’clock in the evening. She 
hesitated to believe this story at first, as she had been the victim 
of deception by the nautical officers before; but now they com- 
plained of her incredulity, and said, “ There, that’s the way, Miss 
Miles,;you won’t believe anything we tell you.” She was per- 
plexed; she had not been long from school, and she knew little of 
English customs on board ship, so she confidentially asked another 
man whether the passengers really had to learn the collect, as 
well as the officers. This man being up to the joke, said, of 
course the captain had no power to compel the former, but, as a 
matter of courtesy, if the officers had to say their collect and the 
captain wished the passengers to do so, it would be only courteous 
to comply with such awish. I think Mrs. Chimes must have told 
her it was a hoax, for she asked an officer a little archly next day 
whether he had said his collect. 

Talking of a hoax, Holland was relating a story of a doctor who 
was going to India in a mail steamer, and who, in the early part 
of the voyage, had the misfortune to get, I think he said, 
*‘ screwed;” but at all events the doctor had taken so much wine 
at dinner that he did not know what he was doing; and in the 
morning some young officers of the party persuaded him that he 
had publicly “ proposed” to a girl in the saloon. 

It was a hazardous trick, and seeing the unpleasant position 
they might get the girl into in case of dénowements, they were 
obliged to tell their joke to her, and she fortunately took it in 
good part, and was all curiosity to see the unhappy victim. The 
poor doctor, however, was so ashamed of his real and supposed 
conduct that he shut himself up in his cabin, and could not be 
induced to come out till near the end of the voyage, not knowing 
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whether to believe the explanation which the authors of this 
somewhat unkind hoax gave him soon after matters began to 
look serious. 

Monday, the 30th of November, was the hottest of hot days. You 
could only sit and melt. Up to this time there had been more 
objections made to the punkah than on the outward voyage, and 
sometimes the objectors at my table succeeded in stopping it. 
One or two officers caught bad colds, and several complained of 
neuralgia, while others all the time, including the ship’s officers, 
were eager for its cooling influence. In fact, we were divided; 
and difference of opinion at one time ran so high as almost to 
breed offence. But, thanks to the increased temperature to-day, 
we all agree to welcome the Eastern invention, and thus we bury 
the hatchet. 

We were expecting to cross the line about 9 o’clock this even- 
ing, and many stories were told at dinner, for the benefit of Miss 
Miles, concerning the mysterious rites that were practised on 
board ship on such oceasions. Captain Holland, however, gallantly 
promised to protect her in case of necessity from any rough treat- 
ment; and if she had felt any trepidation, she certainly did not 
betray it when the captain was waltzing round with her in the 
evening at the very hour of crossing into the northern hemisphere. 

lst December. Hotter and hotter! But Mrs. Chimes, who is 
not an early riser, and hitherto has not appeared till after lunch, 
must needs get up this morning of all others, and practise the 
lower half of a duet for two mortal hours, from 7 a.m. till the 
breakfast bell rang at 9. The most good-natured woman in 
creation, as I have already testified, she was, in fact, preparing to 
increase our enjoyment of the next musical evening, and had not 
the least idea that anybody’s nerves were being distracted, or 
that, as time went on and the battering on the keyboard never 
ceased, there were muttered imprecations on that blank piano. 

I said to the skipper, “ What’s the matter with Mrs. Chimes ?” 

* Don’t know,” said he, with an air of despair and a cynical and 
heartless back-hander at me; “ perhaps she owes you one.” 


“ Oh would the gods the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us.” 


It was indeed true I had played “ Hot cross buns” with two 
fingers one early morning, and, lost in the reverie that my own 
harmonies inspired, 1 had wandered through “ Auld lang syne” 
and other melodies into the “Dead March in Saul,” when they all 
with one voice shrieked at me from below, and I abruptly con- 
cluded; but this was a long time ago, in the voyage out; and I 
little thought of my glass windows when I threw a stone at the 
artiste toiling so indefatigably for our benefit. 

Maycock, in the laconic style which belongs to him, said “ it 
was a good thing there was only one piano on board.” 
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In the evening I was admiring the grand sunset with Dr. 
Lock, when Mordan, the ship’s doctor, joined us, looking unusually 
pleased with himself. He had been called away to see one of his 
patients, who had been suffering from searchings within, and was 
now on a fair way to recovery. 

“ Goldie better?” said I. 

“Yes, he’s all right now,” said Mordan with pardonable 
satisfaction. 

“ Cured somebody at last,” I observed facetiously. 

* At last,” he replied with dignity. 

“Hum,” said the military doctor, “wonderful triumph of 
nature over art.” 

The south-east trade had died down to the lightest of zephyrs, 
and the only breeze that offered to refresh us in the close heat 
was that which the ship herself created as she ploughed her way 
through the water. Laziness reigned on deck after dinner, and 
the stars were shining down on a dark sea, little more than 
rippled by the wind, when the captain came up and asked me if 
I would like to see a squall. 

A little ahead of the ship was a long low arched line of black 
cloud, stretching like a bow from the eastern horizon to the west. 
We were going directly under the arch, and it seemed as if our 
masts must touch and break into it. As we got nearer and 
nearer, the line that had looked so thin when we ould see only 
the edge of it, became broader and darker. It was the meeting- 
place of the north-east trade wind, which comes down nearly to its 
most southern limit at this time of year, with the soft zephyr of 
the south. Lightning began to play on the eastern horizon; a 
few drops of rain fell as we got under the now wide-spreading 
darkness, and then a sharp shower, followed by rain more or less 
heavy till four in the morning. 

2nd December. The north-east trades are now blowing a fine 
breeze on the starboard bow, but still it is very hot and close, 
and the perspiration streams down some of us if we dare 
move. Your bath does little to cool you, for the water in the 
early morning is as warm as the atmosphere at noon. This 
morning the temperature of the sea, as reported by the chief 
engineer, was eighty-two degrees, and the thermometer in the 
wheel-house marked exactly the same figure at mid-day. 

The rain last night brought out the rats, and some few were 
seen stealing swiftly along the side of the deck in quest of a few 
drops of fresh water, which they find it so difficult to get in this 
hot weather. Mrs. Fuller got an awful fright by seeing one or 
two of these interesting rodents smelling the head of her baby, 
who was sleeping in the cabin below; and some hours later a 
man named Wells was awakened with a start by a family 
altercation between three rats, who appeared to be settling their 
differences on his pillow, and close to his ear. He sprang out of 
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bed in such haste that the rats were more frightened than he 
was, and Mrs. Wells, in the other berth, was more alarmed than 
the rats by witnessing the sudden evolutions of her husband in 
the dead of the night. There was nothing to do but to explain 
to Mrs. Wells and go to bed again. 

I was late dressing this morning, and at 8 a.m., while so 
engaged, it occurred to me that the ship had stopped. It could 
not have been for more than a few minutes, and when I came on 
deck no one knew what we had stopped for; but in those few 
minutes the body of our head Lascar, the serang of yesterday, 
had been committed to the deep by his comrades. He had been 
ill only a few days of remittent fever, and was a fine, strong, 
healthy-looking man of exceptionally handsome appearance. 

It seems that these Asiatics, when taken ill, are apt to go off 
very quickly; and if there is anything at all serious the matter 
with them, they are prone to give up at once and declare they 
shall die. When a Lascar says he shall die he has made up his 
mind to do so, and generally succeeds, in spite of all the doctors 
can do to save him. Sometimes he refuses to take either medi- 
cine or food; and Dr. Quiller told me he had before now knelt on 
the chest of such a man, forced open his mouth, and compelled 
him to take stimulating diet. 

Our serang, however, was in no way obstinate; he took what 
was given him, and did all that he was told; but yesterday after- 
noon he said he should die, and at 11 p.m. he was lifeless, 
although, of course, all that medical skill could suggest was done 
to save him. 

His comrades anointed the body, and draped it in pure white, 
filling the eyes, nose, ears and mouth with cotton wool. Then 
they sang a dirge as they carried his remains to a hospital cabin, 
where they laid him, and burnt candles and incense all through 
the night. 

At 8 in the morning, nine hours after his death, wrapped 
in the usual canvas coffin, weighted at the feet, they launched 
him into the blue Atlantic, into the silence of a grave two 
thousand fathoms deep. Resting on a wooden grating, the body 
was lowered slowly down, and down, to the level of the sea, then 
a little lower, till a wave lifted the burden and bore it away. It 
must have glided silently downwards, past the open port of my 
cabin, at the moment that I paused to wonder what the ship had 
stopped for. 

The Lascars do not like Christians to look on during any part 
of their funeral obsequies; but it was difficult to repress the 
inquisitiveness of the troops, some of whom would peep, in spite 
of requests to the contrary. 

Lascars, when really ill, bear pain remarkably well, but they 
will simulate illness at times to shirk work, and even do it 
systematically by turns. Duffield repeated an instance within 
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his experience in which a man made a great fuss about a trifling 
sore on his leg, and went hobbling to the doctor with it again and 
again. The doctor, finding nothing of any consequence to be the 
matter, determined to effect a cure by fright. He had his bright 
little saws, knives, and other delicate instruments laid out on a 
white cloth with great care, together with a basin of water, clean 
towels and a sponge, all looking very professional. Then he sent 
for the man to come to him after breakfast. Rumours got about 
of the mysterious preparations in the doctor’s cabin, and when 
the Lascar came and saw the white towels and cold steel he was 
visibly perturbed. “Come in,” said the doctor, “sit down. Now 
take off your pyjamas, I’m going to cut off your leg.” 

The man did not wait ; away he went like a flash of lightning, 
quite forgetting his bad leg, of which nothing more was heard ; 
and from that moment he applied himself to his work with even 
excessive diligence. 

Looking, with Duffield, out into the dark waters in which the 
serang was buried, and beyond which the sun had now set, he 
began to tell me of a purser in one of the P. and O. boats who 
got into a state of mental depression, and one dark night went 
over the side as it was supposed, for no one saw him. He had 
carefully made up his accounts to the last hour and the last 
penny, counted the balance of cash, and left all his papers in 
perfect order, and he was gone—vanished. This was the purser 
ot the “ Hydaspes.” 

But there was another analogous and curious case, rather more 
interesting. Cheeter was cook or something of the sort at a 
later period in the same ship with Duffield, and he began to show 
symptoms of insanity by telling extraordinary stories about his 
shipmates and the passengers. He woke Duffield one night at 
half-past eleven o’clock, to tell him that he had been listening 
outside some one’s cabin, and he was sure quarrelling was going 
on there. Duftield saw that the poor man’s mind was giving 
way, and he took up his watch and said, “ Now, Cheeter, it’s half- 
past eleven; is this a time to come to me with complaints of 
this kind?” and so he induced him to return to his bunk; but 
Duffield was very much concerned about the poor fellow’s con- 
dition. Next day he was put under the care of one of the crew ; 
but by a cunning ruse he escaped for a moment from his keeper, 
locked a door behind him, and precipitated himself through a 
port-hole into the sea. The instant his attendant discovered 
what had happened he gave the alarm, and ran to Duffield, cry- 
ing, “ He’s gone, sir, Cheeter’s gone!” “ Gone—where?” but 
it was too late. The ship was stopped and a boat lowered; 
but all search proved fruitless; Cheeter was gone, and a gloom 
fell on the ship. 

“That night,” said Duffield, “at half-past-eleven, Cheeter 
came to me; I wasn’t dreaming, I saw him as plainly as I see 
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you now. I looked up, and I said, ‘ Hullo, Cheeter, you’ve come 
back ;’ and he nodded. I can see him now,” he continued, “ just 
as I did that night, and I shall never forget it. There he was 
in his white trousers and his hair dripping with sea-water.” 

Duffield paused here, and presently he sxid, “ Yes, it was just 
half-past eleven. But I don’t think it was Cheeter,” he added 
slowly, as if he wished to shake off a belief that would force 
itself upon him; “I don’t think it was Cheeter.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


A BEDFELLOW WITH WINGS—MORE ISLANDS—-COAL-BARGE CRISES 
—BLACK WEDDINGS—MARCHING, DANCING AND SLIDING, 


Ir seemed a little incongruous that on the evening of the day of 
the serang’s funeral a military sing-song should have been per- 
mitted on the quarter-deck. I must confess I thought it not 
quite good form, and that we ought te have shown as much 
respect for the sentiments of the Lascars as would have been 
implied in a postponement of our comic songs till the next day. 

I suppose, however, the concert had been pre-arranged, and 
it was considered better, from fhe military point of view, to drive 
dull care away and wipe out the memory of death, on the same 
principle as that adopted at a soldier’s funeral, when the dead 
man’s comrades march back with quick step to lively music. 

The quarter-deck was illuminated with a number of extra 
lamps, and the troops all came aft, and sang songs till nearly 
ten o’clock, when Colonel Montifex rewarded the performers with 
bottled beer, which was a great luxury. 

Many of the songs were amusing enough, if a trifle vulgar; but 
the recitation of a poem, written by a Highlander, on the defeat 
at Majuba Hill, was delivered with telling effect by a non-com- 
missioned officer; and Mr. Henderton, who had been prevailed 
upon to assist for “one night only,” earned unbounded applause 
by his stirring song, “The March of the Cameron Men.” 

When I retired for the night, on turning down the bed-clothes, 
I felt something hard just under the fold, and looking to see 
what it was I discovered a flying-fish that had come in at the 
open port, and flown across the cabin to the white coverlet on 
my bed, which he probably hoped was a foam-capped wave. 
There was no swimming and no flying back ; and in his struggle 
for life he had wriggled himself just under the fold of a blanket, 
and died there. He was a beautiful specimen, about the size of 
a large herring, but thicker and heavier. I preserved his wings 
by pinning them out on a flat sofa cushion, and threw his unfortu- 
nate little carcase out of the window to make food for the hungry 
denizens of the world beneath me. 
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December 4th. Coming on deck this morning at eight o’clock 
I found the island of Fogo in full view, the first of the Cape de 
Verde group. It consists of one immense volcanic mountain 
running up into a peak, or cone, nearly 10,000 feet high, the 
crater at the summit being doubtfully extinct; and rising as it 
does almost directly from the sea, it presents a picture of strik- 
ing boldness and sublimity. On the western side we passed the 
small town of Nossa Senhora da Luz and some scattered houses 
up the lofty slope, which is here green and comparatively fertile ; 
but the island generally has a most barren and arid aspect, sug- 
gesting to the mind an idle wonder that people could be found to 
choose such a spot to spend their lives in. 

The island of Brava was a little farther on to our left, a smaller 
and even less inviting habitat than Fogo, judged from the dis- 
tance, but as a matter of fact it enjoys a very pleasant climate. 
Its mountain tops, they say, are always concealed by a dense 
atmosphere, as they were now, while Fogo was without a cloud. 

Between the two islands the wind we had to encounter was 
fierce and strong, caused no doubt by the high mountains on 
either hand concentrating its force within narrower limits. 

On a long voyage one becomes so accustomed to the rhyth- 
mical vibration of the screw, that Maycock used to say it was 
no use turning in when the engines were not in motion, for he 
could not go to sleep. So when the vibration suddenly ceased 
at half-past one on the morning of the 5th, of course I awoke, 
and, looking out, I could see nothing from my cabin on the 
port-side except the bright stars above and the glitter of phos- 
phoric light on the waves beneath, but I knew we must be among 
the islands again. 

I went to sleep; and when next I awoke, at five o'clock, we 
were steaming steadily ahead past a long line of mountains that 
I recognized as St. Antonio; and presently Bird Island came in view. 

At 6 a.m. we were again riding at anchor in Porto Grande, 
the harbour of St. Vincent. 

Heavy thunder and rain celebrated our arrival. The sea was 
very rough, and passengers did not care to face the ducking of 
both salt and fresh water they would get by going ashore. For 
in order to have plenty of sea room, the captain had taken upa 
berth pretty far out in the bay, and, as frequent violent squalls 
are usual here at this season, he had considered it prudent to 
lay out a second anchor, so as to be prepared for any accident by 
parting or drifting. 

The few boats that came off to us did not stay long, except 
those of one or two enterprising fruit purveyors, who took sheiter 
under our lee and drove bargains in oranges and plantains; but 
the consul’s agent had been very early on board to arrange for 
coaling, and by him we had been able to despatch a challenge to 
the cricket club for a match in the afternoon. 
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The coal barges, which are little better than open iron tanks, 
soon began to arrive. They had a hard time of it, and with their 
numerous crews of black coal-porters were heavily knocked about 
by the sea; one or two of the niggers becoming painfully sea-sick. 

A barge going to another ship was nearly swamped, and would 
have gone down like a shot at the next big wave if the 
yelling crew had not rapidly set to work to throw the coal over- 
board and so save themselves. The scene was highly excit- 
ing, and was made more so by the screaming of steam whistles 
above the shouting of men and the noise of the wind and sea ; 
and by a tug casting off other barges to save the one in distress, 
thus leaving two more of these dangerous craft helplessly adrift 
on the waters. About one o’clock, the rain having ceased, a party 
of us, including our first eleven, got off in the tug used for towing 
the coal barges, and, by force of mackintoshes, landed without 
getting very wet from the spray, although, having to hold on 
for dear life while the dirty old tug plunged and danced over the 
sea, we became somewhat grimy from coal-dust and sea-water. 

The match duly came off, and was played in the great dusty 
square on cocoa-nut matting as before; but this time the 
“ Chokrah ” scored a victory—seventy by the first innings against 
St. Vincent’s fifty-one, and fifty-six for seven wickets in the 
second innings, when, at 5.30, it became too dark to go on, and 
the match was declared ours. 

St. Vincent had not had a licking for three years before, and 
was depressed by its defeat, while we were proportionately elated. 
The difference of climate, the weather being now so much cooler 
than on our previous visit, was greatly in favour of our men, 
although the wind and dust were far from agreeable. 

During the match a negro wedding procession marched three 
times through the great square, accompanied by a large following 
of the coloured public ; the bridegroom, in his tall hat and white 
gloves, looking super-solemn, and the lovely bride deeply 
sympathizing. These negro marriages generally take place in 
St. Vincent at four in the afternoon, and are most commonly 
the legalizing ceremony of a domestic arrangement dating much 
further back. In other and exceptional circumstances the wed- 
ding takes place at 4 a.m., and the procession in either case 
answers the purpose of a public advertisement, and saves the 
expense of an announcement in the daily papers. 

Having first learned here by telegraph from London that we 
were to proceed next to Gibraltar, we sailed from St. Vincent on 
Sunday morning, the 6th of December, just as the bell rang for 
“ tiffin,” the term used by our Indian travellers for what is com- 
monly called lunch. 

Although St. Vincent is nothing more than a coaling station, 
having no productions of its own worth mentioning, the harbour 
is very busy. First-class steamers and ships of war are con- 
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tinually coming and going; and I counted some twenty large 
sailing and steam vessels lying at anchor as we left, in addition 
to numerous smaller craft. 

The troops we were now taking home were older and far better 
disciplined than those we took out, and consequently they gave 
no trouble to the officers. The sergeants were allowed to go 
on shore at St. Vincent with the naval petty officers, and the 
wives of both; but if Her most gracious Majesty could have 
seen her soldiers on the outward voyage—the reliefs, the boys, 
must I say, in many instances, the blackguards ?—she would have 
scarcely recognized them; and the civilian mind is lost in admira- 
tion of the system and the officers that can shape and work this 
half-raw material into regiments of the finest soldiers in the 
world. The “details” we brought back were for the most part 
time-expired men, and a perfect credit to the cloth they wore. 
It seemed a great pity that so many fine soldiers should be 
retiring at a period when they had reached perfection of training, 
and an age when they must be most serviceable. 

Of the officers of the “ Chokrah ” I have said little; but from 
the captain downwards it would be difficult to find a more able 
and charming set of men. 

The Company are extremely careful in selecting their officers ; 
and Dartmouth used to say the P. and O. service was better than 
that of the Royal Navy. The pay was better, and the messing 
was exceptionally good; there was more liberty, and no dirty 
work, such as sometimes fell to the lot of a lieutenant R.N., in 
checking coal sacks for instance. 

He said parents sending their boys into the merchant navy 
should be most careful to choose a good Company. They often 
made great mistakes in sending them as “ midshipmen” to 
inferior ships, advertised by second-rate owners; and the result 
was that the boys had to herd with carpenters and boatswains of a 
vulgar type, who delighted to force them into the doing of all 
sorts of dirty work, such as whitewashing pig-styes, and so dis- 
gusted them with their profession. 

Unlike Dartmouth, Goldie was disinclined to adopt an optimist 
view of his advantages or to magnify his particular office. He 

was the medium, the captain once told us, between the troops 
and the ship, and as he was always jolly, we used thereafter to 

call him the “ happy medium ;” but he shook his head, and said 
he ought to wear a band on his cap bearing as a legend the word 
“ porter ;” for his daily duty was to superintend the issue of pints 
of porter to the troops, and this he felt to be beneath the dignity 
of an executive officer. 

The little army of stewards in a troop-ship have plenty of work 
to do from five o’clock in the morning, when they begin scrubbing 
the floor of the saloon, up to eleven o’clock at night, at which 
time lights are put out. 
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My bed-room steward was, up till a little more than a year before, 
a servant at West End clubs, and left the Reform to try his fortune 
at sea. Some of his former fellow-servants, moved by a desire for 
adventure, have said to him they would like to follow his example ; 
but he says, with a grim chuckle, they are much mistaken, and 
they would not like the hard work. 

“ At a club, you see, sir,” he said to me, “ you have not got to 
be up in the morning till eight o’clock, and then you’ve only got 
to dust your furniture.” 

But here he had to do the duty of housemaid, valet and boots 
for seven cabins, footman, butler and general servant in the 
saloon, where, besides the ordinary meals for the passengers and 
the waiting thereat, breakfast, dinner and tea had to be sepa- 
rately served for the children and maids. 

But my man said he liked ship life, nevertheless, better than 
the clubs. What he complained of at the latter was that you 
had too much time for going out; while on ship-board you went 
about to different places, your time was occupied, and so you 
were happier, and you did not spend your money. 

“But are you a married man?” I ventured to ask. 

Yes, sir.” 

“ And how does the missis like it ?” 

“Oh,” he replied laughing, “she doesn’t mind, sir, so long as 
I bring home the money.” 

December 8th. Up to yesterday the weather has been hot, 
and often muggy with a damp, enervating heat, but to-day we 
emerged from the tropics, and the air has altogether changed. 
Many who had given up their daily marches on the quarter-deck 
have begun to march again, Montifex as a conspicuous example. 
He had taken his constitutional religiously in the southern 
hemisphere, before entering the tropics; and for some time after 
that he had allowed himself to be carried off daily by the skippei 
and walked up and down at a smart pace, very much against his 
own inclination. At last he struck, and came to me for moral 
support and sympathy. His plea was that, as a soldier, his 
business was marching, and that he had quite enough work 
of that description in the pursuit of his profession. I thought 
this reasoning was cogent. 

For myself I had declined altogether to be made tired and 
sticky for the sake of a hygienic theory, and had left this whole- 
some duty to younger men, who suffered less from fatigue and 
did not mind getting hot. My example and precept were, I 
daresay, not without their effect; and as the temperature in- 
creased, so did the adherents to my philosophy; but while I 
preached the comfortable gospel of repose, Holland, Perfect, and 
other apostles of the orthodox creed never halted nor fainted, 
but remorselessly marched for an hour before dinner, in the 
stern belief that health and appetite depended on the exercise. 
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December 9th. The north-east trade winds are quite gone. 
A fine breeze from the south-west is bowling us along, and brings 
up squall after squall of pelting rain, each coming upon us across 
the waves like an army in line, whose course, coming and depart- 
ing, we can distinctly trace for miles. “Shut your ports—no 
more fine weather!” was now the cry of the prophets; and 
truly we seemed to have left all summer behind u:. 

At three o’clock the Canary Islands were in sight. The outline of 
some of the mountains of Teneriffe, far away to the west, could be 
faintly distinguished, but, unfortunately, the sky was too cloudy to 
allow us to see the lofty peak. Our course lay between the two 
islands of Grand Canary and Fuerte-Ventura ; and as a few glints of 
sunshine fell on the peaks and valleys of the former, it presented an 
attractive appearance. These islands are likely to become some 
day a popular winter resort, for which purpose they are admirably 
adapted, by all accounts. 

To-night there was a soldiers’ ball on the hurricane deck. Once 
now and then the commanding officers gave their men leave to sit 
up till ten o'clock, nine being the hour at which they had to be in 
their hammocks every other night. The womenfolk were dressed 
a little more carefully than they usually are, which is not saying 
much, and the men generally wore very nondescript clothing, 
uniform in little except untidiness; but they were all happy, and 
I must say danced remarkably well ; those figures being taken up 
with the greatest spirit wherein the lady was hugged and wheeled 
round with the giddiest rapidity. The Caledonians, which I had 
the pleasure of witnessing, affords a fine opening for indulgence in 
a few extra turns. 

The ship was rolling more than she had done for many days, 
and so it came to pass that during some of their rotatory paroxysms 
all the couples, as if by a concerted movement, would precipitate 
themselves together to one side of the ship; the whole of the 
pieces, so to speak, were swept from the board at one lurch; but 
they came up smiling and laughing, to continue their gyrations 
with as much enjoyment as ever. 

All night through we were passing the Canary Islands at twelve 
miles an hour; and in the bright sunlight of the following morn- 
ing the last glimpse of Allegranza was fading on the horizon. 
Summer had returned. There was no wind; but a long swell on 
the port quarter made the old ship roll as if she was weathering 
half a gale. All being good sailors now, there was much merri- 
ment at lunch over the antics of the plates and dishes; and the 
amusement was enhanced when Captain Harley and Colonel Mon- 
tifex, who were sitting on loose chairs, were both carried away by 
a lurch, and sent sliding backwards from the table, with their limbs 
in the air like windmills. 

“Pray don’t go yet,” said Shotte, who was safe in a fixed seat 
eating benanas ; ard they came tack again each with a fork and a 
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piece of cold mutton at the end of it. It is very embarrassing to 
talk to a man who suddenly slides backwards automatically, throw- 
ing up his arms and legs and waving a piece of mutton on a fork. 

Coming up after lunch and leaning over the bulwarks with 
another man, smoking our accustomed pipes, we saw a ghastly 
something go by, just under the surface of the water. It was 
coloured in patches, greenish white. What it was we could not 
clearly see as it rose and fell on the waves, but as to what it 
looked like there was little room for doubt ; and perhaps we both 
thought of the words which point to a day “ when the sea shall 
give up her dead.” 


CHAPTER X,. 


VERY DRY—LAMB CHOPS—IN THE STRAITS—PARTING—RED CROSS 
SISTERS—-THE BURLINGS, THE BAY AND HOME, 


DECEMBER 10th. A young fellow, the son of a non-combatant officer, 
who had spent five years at the Cape, and become a little colonial, 
complained to me to-day that we were “all so dry” on board this 
ship. Not clearly understanding the impeachment, I asked for 
an explanation. 

He said, when he went out to the Cape in a mail steamer, 
there was some sort of amusement every night. Practical jokes 
were played on those who did not mind them; and two young 
men in particular were up to every game. For instance, there was 
a passenger on deck asleep with his mouth open, and into the 
yawning cavern thus tempting them, these young jokers introduced 
a ball of tarred yarn. The sleeper remained unconscious for ten 
minutes, then shut his mouth upon it, and awoke in horror, 
believing he had developed some new kind of mouth disease. 

Another soun! sleeper was tattooed with burnt cork, till, 
awakened by the laughter around him, Le became suspicious, and 
looked in his watch-case to see what manner of man he was, then 
straightway bolted to his cabin, followed by a hooting crowd. 

“These things,” said my young friend, “make a voyage less 
monoto. ous ;” and so they do, no doubt, but I think I prefer our 
less eventful existence. 

Sad thing happened yesterday. It doesn’t seem muc', stated 
simply: it was roast lamb—with peas. I was eating the little 
succulent loin chops, and thinking they were very nice, when 
Graham told me as an interesting fact that the lamb that had 
provided them was born on board the ship. The shock was painful ; 
I had known this lamb intimately, and felt as if I had been eating 
the loin chops of a personal friend. The pretty-faced thing was 
perhaps eight months old, as tame as a dog; and it used to run 
about on the hurricane deck and play with the soldiers’ children. 

I said it was cruel to think they had taken to feeding us on pet 
lambs; but Miss Miles, the friendly, said I was sentimental. 
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“No, I’m not,” I replied; “ but I should have left the dish for 
others if I had known.” 

“Oh, I don’t think you would,” she answered with native sincerity. 

They offered me lamb’s liver with bacon this morning, but I 
said, “ No, thank you.” 

After dinner we found a grand entertainment prepared for us 
on deck. A canvas theatre had been rigged up, and a company 
of Christy Minstrels, improvized by the soldiers, presently appeared. 
They were dressed in white fatigue jackets, which contrasted 
effectively with blue trousers and black faces, and they performed 
very creditably. Besides the songs and conundrums, we were 
favoured with the usual comic acting and a performance with 
American clubs. 

On the 12th December, at 7 a.m., I came on deck to find we 
were in the Straits of Gibraltar. A tremendous sea was running, 
and the bracing wind from the east reminded us of our native 
shores. The coast of Spain was plain enough on one side, and 
Cape Spartel on the other. One or two fine steamers were enter- 
ing the straits with us, and large ships in full sail were bearing 
down on us before the east wind as if they meant to try the effect 
of a collision. 

Now the white smoke of Tangier rose among the dark moun- 
tains of the African coast on the right, and the picturesque town 
of Tarifa gradually revealed itself on the north side; next Al- 
gesciras broke upon us at the corner of Gibraltar Bay, and then 
the brave fortress of old “ Gib” slowly developed with its three 
peaks and lighthouses, and made us feel proud of our ancestry 
and the British name. 

Before we had steamed alongside the mole, however, a boat came 
out, and a naval officer boarded us with most unwelcome news. 
The “ Chokrah” was ordered to Alexandria, and nearly all the pas- 
sengers and troops were to be transferred to other ships for England. 

The parting from the old ship and her officers, together with 
other comrades of the voyage, was painful, and I shall not dwell 
upon it. Mayeock and I,among many others of the saloon passen- 
gers, were transferred to the “ Hexican,” a splendid mail steamer 
of the newest type, which had put in for coal on her voyage from 
Hong Kong. She had already seven hundred troops and pas- 
sengers on board, so there was only just cabin room enough to 
take us all in, and our time was well occupied in packing up and 
making arrangements. 

The troops included a large percentage of invalids, and there 
had been several deaths on the voyage, the last to die having been 
carried on shore to be buried at Gibraltar; and as Maycock and I 
went on board in the pouring rain, we met the coffin, draped in 
the union jack, and paused to salute the dead soldier as they bore 
him down the brow towards his last and fitting rest beneath the 
shadow of one of the proudest of Britain’s strongholds. 
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At 7.30 the “ Hexican” cast off from her moorings; but as we 
steamed round the mole-head there was a great outery and excite- 
ment. A belated sergeant had been left on shore, and the ship 
had to be stopped to pick him up from a steam launch hastily sent 
out with him. We were now fairly off, and at fourteen knots an 
hour the lights of Gibraltar soon faded away from our view. 

Sunday morning, the 13th of December, broke with a cloudless 
sky and a soft easterly wind. At 9 a.m. the red cliffs of Cape St. 
Vincent were in sight, and by 4 o’clock we were abreast of Lisbon 
and the mouth of the Tagus. The dear old “Chokrah ” could not 
have travelled nearly so far in the same time, but still we sighed 
for her old-fashioned saloon and roomy cabins, and for the well 
served dinners that her cook never failed to send up for the modest 
consideration of £150 a year, which was, I believe, the salary that 
the Company paid him. 

Church service was much more elaborately conducted by the 
captain of the “ Hexican.” The attendance was full and the sing- 
ing hearty. Among the ladies present were three Red Cross 
sisters from Netley, who were conspicuous by reason of their 
attractive and military-looking uniform; a bright scarlet cape 
down to the elbows, and a white apron over a grey frock, capped 
by a neatly folded head-dress of some white material, completed a 
toilette that to a weak creature like man, who is so easily attracted 
by a bright bit of colour, was very “fetching,” and must add a 
gleam of cheerfulness and light in any sick ward in which the 
light foot of its ministering wearer may carry out her errand of 
mercy. One of the sisters was decorated with four military 
medals and clasps for service in Egypt and elsewhere. 

These ladies had quite enough to do in nursing the invalids 
still on board. 

The captain himself had been seriously ill in Hong Kong, and 
at one time in the course of the voyage there were ninety-seven 
of the troops on the sick list, besides thirteen out of the hundred 
men comprising the ship’s crew, including both the cook and his 
mate. The captain at this time was almost at bis wits’ end to get 
everything done about the ship; but, with the two principal 
cooks ill, his greatest anxiety was anent the dinner. If the bell 
was five minutes late he began to fear there was a break-down in 
the kitchen department—there would be no dinner; and then, 
as he said in figurative language, he expected the passengers 
would tear him to pieces, for there was no purser on board to 
relieve him of responsibility, and the sea engenders an appetite 
almost wolfish. 

We kept the Spanish and Portuguese coast well in sight; and in 
a wonderful calm, without even any swell, our noble craft carried 
us along past steamer after steamer; of which there were so many 
on this track that each vessel must have been always within sight 
of one or more others. It was a great contrast to the lonely 
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wastes of the South Atlantic, and induced a naval officer to remark 
that if in New York city you could not fire a pistol without 
shooting a colonel, you certainly could not fire a gun here without 
hitting a steamer. 

The “ Hexican ” was one of the fast ships taken up by Govern- 
ment to be employed as armed cruisers. She had not received 
her guns, however, and was only used as a trooper; but the easy 
way in which she passed all competitors afforded a fair idea of 
the probable value of such cruisers in time of war; not one of 
the craft we came across would have had a chance of escape, so 
far as speed is concerned, from either capture or sinking. 

Towards eight o’clock, looking through the gloom of night, the 
coast was still discernible on the starboard side, and on the port 
or left side, dark and treacherous lay the Burling Rocks, on which 
so many good ships have been broken to pieces. The light on the 
largest rock just served to make others dimly visible, and add a 
mysterious horror to their black and indefinite forms, which it 
was satisfactory to leave well behind us before bedtime. 

The sea was still comparatively smooth when we passed Finis- 
terre and Cape Ortegal at 11 o’clock on Monday morning, and 
entered the much dreaded Bay of Biscay. Powell said it had been 
as smooth as this seven times out of eight that he had crossed ; and 
on the eighth he had brought his wife, when the passage was so 
fearfully rough that they were all battened down in the cabins below. 

The last point of land was soon out of sight as we overhauled 
ship after ship and left them in the rear; but there were signs of 
a change in the weather, the swell was increasing as we got 
further out to sea, till, by 6 p.m., we were rolling pretty heavily 
under an overcast and threatening sky. 

At dinner the tables were half empty; but we proudly noted 
that nearly all the “ Chokrah’s” contingent of passengers were up 
to time, and seated with smiling faces at the festive board. One 
or two of the more susceptible were missing, but, as a body, we 
had been so well rocked and rolled that a rough sea only added 
zest to our appetites and animation to our small talk. 

All through the night the “ Hexican” rolled and heaved her 
way across the Bay of Biscay ; and inthe morning the patent log, 
spinning round under the waves astern, marked on its dial two 
hundred and eighty miles run from Cape Finisterre. One hundred 
and twenty more remained to be done before we should reach the 
other extremity of the great bay ; and before sunset the long low 
line of the desolate-looking Isle d’Ushant, with its two light- 
houses away on the starboard beam, marked our deliverance from 
these waters of tempestuous reputation. The ship had taken 
thirty hours in crossing from point to point. 

This was our last night at sea; and on the morning of the 16th 
December we awoke off the Isle of Wight and Portsmouth Harbour. 

Finis, 















“HE WILL NOT KNOW!” 


I. 


HE will not know, not if he holds her fast 
With stalwart straining arms about her cast— 
He will not have the heart to be aware- 
He will not know them,—as I know by rote 
Each tender shadow of her lips and throat 
And tender floating odour of her hair: 
He will not know! 


II. 


He will not know, as my desire has known, 
The soft inflection of each silver tone 

And heard it at a distance on the breeze : 
He will not answer her unspoken thought 
Because, through very love, his soul has caught 


The sense of hers, till with her eyes he sees : 


He will not know! 


III. 


He will not value over-much her face, 
Save for the simpler more apparent grace 
That any passer-by can apprehend : 
One petal he shall pluck; the perfect flower, 
With all its scent, is mine till life’s last hour, 
For love shall tarry steadfast to the end, 
Love shall not go! 


GEORGE 


BARLOW. 














REMINISCENCES OF THE PESHAWUR VALLEY. 


By QUIHAIE. 


O be quartered for any length of time at our frontier station in 
“the Valley of the Shadow of Death ” (as the district of Pes- 
hawur is deservedly called), without being either “ potted” by 
some hill fanatic, or laid low. by cholera, Peshawur fever, pneu- 
monia, or some other endemic disease, is a piece of fortune which 
rarely falls to the lot of any European resident, and no insurance 
office would grant a policy to a man “ ordered to Peshawur” with- 
out a very heavy premium. 

The unhealthiness at certain seasons of the year, which has 
rendered this, our most important military station, so notorious, 
is attributable to various causes. In the first place it lies low, in 
the vicinity of marsh lands, and is surrounded on three sides by 
lofty hills, being hemmed in on the north by the Momund range, 
the Khyber on the west, and the Kuttuk on the south; the east 
side being open to the river Indus. In that part of the valley 
inclosed thus by high masses of rock the air is peculiarly stagnant 
and still. During the rainy season the swollen streams, emanat- 
ing from the distant hills and passing through many filthy native 
villages en route, become poisoned long before they reach Peshawur, 
and carry contagion and malaria into the very heart of the canton- 
ments; for the deadly miasma arising from these pestilential 
water-courses, especially at night, contaminates the whole atmos- 
phere for miles round. 

This no doubt generates fever to a great extent, or even, per- 
haps, the virulent form of Asiatic cholera itself, albeit the real 
origin of that mysterious disease, notwithstanding all modern 
scientific research, has never been satisfactorily determined to this 
day. All we know is that it is due to some materies morbi, an 
invisible virus, which traverses the air in an erratic and unaccount- 
able manner, and also exists in the form of parasites in water. 
Many people, however, attribute its regular visits to Peshawur to 
the excessive irrigation of the district at a certain season, others 
to the extreme fertility of the soil, since the said soil, besides 
yielding the finest rice in the world, produces in great abundance 
various kinds of melons, pumpkins, gourds, cucumbers, peaches, 
quinces, and other fruits (Peshawur is famous for its peaches and 
quinces), which are indiscriminately devoured by the natives 
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during the hot weather in such enormous quantities as to provoke 
all kinds of internal disorders. 

Added to its insalubrity, the whole of the district is subject to 
violent shocks of earthquake, and as the officers’ and civilians’ 
bungalows are for the most part built with unsubstantial mud 
walls, there is always the risk of the sleeping occupants being 
buried alive some night without warning. On the march up 
from Attock, along the Grand Trunk road, the principal feature 
which attracts one’s notice is the broken condition of the ground 
on every side. The hardy castor-oil plant and cacti alone seem to 
thrive on its chaotic surface; deep fissures, sunken pits, and huge 
boulders of rock rendering it incapable of cultivation, and giving 
it the appearance of having been subject to violent volcanic dis- 
turbances. 

The garrison of Peshawur consists of two European infantry 
regiments, two field batteries of artillery, one troop of horse 
artillery, two regiments of Bengal cavalry, and two of native 
infantry; the latter furnishing the guards for the frontier forts, 
viz., Shubkuddur, Michni and Abazaie, which lie equi-distant 
from each other, some twelve miles from the station; while the 
European regiments garrison the fort at Peshawur which domi- 
nates the native city. 

The cantonments are encompassed by a circular road on which 
several guards are mounted by day and night, forming a complete 
cordon round the place; nor is this an unnecessary precaution, 
seeing that we are on the borders of a hostile country (in fact, 
only eighteen miles from the well-known Khyber Pass), and it 
used to be no uncommon occurrence for the garrison officer on 
duty, when going his rounds at night, to be fired at by some 
miscreant Afreedee or Khyberee who might be lying in wait for 
him in the darkness. But at any time this circular road is not 
a favourite place of resort, since officers find it irksome to be 
obliged to return so many salutes as they pass the different 
guards; hence the Mall, a broad road of considerable length, 
dividing the cantonments and ornamented by an avenue of trees, 
is made the Rotten Row of the station. 

In the spring, before the hot weather sets in and dries up 
everything (when the Afghan traders’ shrivelled grapes are the 
only fruit to be obtained), Peshawur may be considered a parti- 
cularly pretty place, with its peach gardens, handsome syrus trees, 
and luxuriant vegetation, the ranges of distant hills forming a 
picturesque background. December and January are the most 
enjoyable months, when the brilliant sunshine, so brazen and 
broiling in the hot season, becomes welcome enough, since the air 
is crisp and invigorating, like a glass of champagne, and so cold 
at night as to necessitate the thickest blankets; bat during cer- 
tain times of the year the two extremes of temperature by day and 
night are rather trying to the constitution. 
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The station is seldom without a pack of foxhounds, and 
the tough old jackal affords excellent quarry in lieu of the fox, 
which, in India, is too small to give any sport. On the other 
hand, with the exception of a few snipe on the Attock road, there 
is little or no shikar to be obtained in the neighbourhood. 

Neither the cantonments nor the native city can boast of any 
pretensions to architecture: there is a fine church in the station 
and a few mosques in the town, but beyond that nothing worthy 
of mention. The city itself is rudely built and filthy in the 
extreme, surrounded by a high mud wall and harbouring an 
extraordinary mixture of people, mostly composed of thieves and 
the scum of the neighbouring Pathan tribes. 

Peshawur, which signifies “advanced post,” was originally 
founded by the Mogul emperor, Akbar, and was then the frontier 
city of Hindoostan, becoming subsequently the capital of the 
kingdom of Cabul, prior to its dismemberment. Since that time 
it has passed through various vicissitudes, and after the days of 
Runjeet Sing, the great Sikh ruler, its population rapidly deterior- 
ated both in quality and quantity, until the native city has sunk 
at last into a collection of squalid slums, the haunt of criminals 
and the hot-bed of vice and disease. 

As I have said, then, what with fanatics and fever, crime and 
cholera, earthquakes, Khyberees, and other causes, danger in one 
shape or another is perpetually hanging over a man’s head at 
Peshawur, and those who escape unscathed form a very small per- 
centage of the troops and civilians quartered there. It is said 
that the station has been improved of late years, but it is as 
impossible to change its natural characteristics as it would be to 
change the nature of the Bengal tiger. 

It is now seventeen years since I myself ran the gauntlet at this 
ghor-khana, or graveyard of India, and vivid indeed are the recol- 
lections of those two deadly months which followed the outbreak 
of cholera there in 1869. 

The hot season had passed, during which very little sickness, 
comparatively speaking, had prevailed among the troops, and we 
were getting safely through “the rains” without any signs of an 
epidemic, so began to congratulate ourselves and wonder why 
folks gave Peshawur such a bad name. We had lately heard 
startling reports of cholera having broken out fiercely at several 
stations lower down country, and from a sanitary point of view 
began to compare our station favourably with these. Misplaced 
confidence, alas! the deadly valley soon endorsed its evil cha- 
racter, and was only waiting with open hungry jaws to swallow 
up its annual victims. Two or three fatal cases had already been 
recorded in the city, but this, being of common occurrence, gave 
us little uneasiness. We seemed to forget, however, that Sep- 
tember (in India, always the most unhealthy month of the year) 
had not yet passed over our heads. 
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I remember we were sitting in our mess compound at chota 
hazree (or little breakfast) one morning, sweltering in the moist 
heat peculiar to the monsoons, and fortifying nature with strong 
“ pegs ” (brandies and sodas), when somebody drew attention to a 
small solitary mass of vapour floating overhead in the clear sky— 
there had been no rain for two days—and this was at once pro- 
nounced by the superstitious to be the cholera cloud, certain 
harbinger of that dreaded pestilence. Congratulate ourselves as 
we might on the present immunity from sickness, we had been 
inwardly wondering for some days past when it would come, for 
we could not feel sure that we were yet out of the wood, and the 
mere sight of that ill-omened cloud cast an immediate damper on 
our spirits. 

Presently the regimental surgeon rode into the compound, after 
his morning visit to hospital, and sat down amongst us with a grave 
face, the more noticeable from the fact of his being a jovial sort of 
fellow at other times. He called for a “ peg,” however, in his usua} 
cheery manner as though to conceal an evident anxiety of mind; 
but we suspected at once that something was wrong, and for a 
few moments an ominous silence fell upon our party. 

The stoutest heart may well quail before the sudden outburst of 
Asiatic cholera, and the British soldier in India shrinks from this 
hidden remorseless enemy with instinctive dread. Like a thief in 
the night that enemy steals into cantonments and carries off his 
first victim from the barracks amid profound mystery. The cause 
of death is kept a guarded secret from the rest of the men, but as 
another and yet another victim is conveyed in silence and at dusk 
to the cemetery, the truth soon gets abroad, and a suppressed 
panic seizes upon the minds of the soldiers, many of whom succumb 
the more readily to the disease from latent terror. 

Yes, there was no doubt about it, two suspicious cases had been 
taken to hospital that morning, as the doctor eventually confided 
to us, one of them being a man in my own company ; and we soon 
began to realize that the terrible pestilence was in our midst 
at last. 

That same evening, while seated at dinner, the mess sergeant 
ame behind my chair and whispered that an orderly wished to 
speak to me outside. A chill feeling, I scarce knew why, crept 
through my veins as I rose from the table and went out into the 
verandah, where I found a corporal awaiting me. I then learnt 
that Private Wilson, one of the cases alluded to, had died an hour 
or two since and was to be buried immediately. Tossing off a 
strong brandy and soda to strengthen my nerves (for a cholera 
funeral in the middle of one’s dinner is not a pleasant matter), I 
buckled on my sword, mounted my horse, and galloped down to 
barracks. There I found the burying party waiting to start for 
the cemetery. 

No drums, no fifes, only a stealthy procession, headed by a gun- 
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carriage bearing the corpse, wended its way slowly down to the 
burial ground, under cover of night and to the wild accompaniment 
of jackals’ yells on every side. 

I felt dreadfully depressed, and not a little awe-stricken, 
for there was a weird novelty to me about that gruesome pro- 
cession. 

Poor Wilson ! he was a general favourite in the regiment and a 
fellow cricketer ; as we marched along I could not help reflecting 
what a sad fate was his to be thus the first victim, but I little 
knew how many more would shortly follow him. 

As we neared the cemetery, another silent funeral party loomed 
in the darkness on our left, coming from the barracks of the 36th, 
and a little further on yet another on our right from the Artillery 
lines, which fact proved that the epidemic was spreading rapidly. 
Converging towards the cemetery gates, the three parties arrived 
almost at the same time, and this somewhat prolonged the painful 
proceedings. 

In our case an unpleasant incident arose on the corpse being 
removed from the gun-carriage, inasmuch that the coffin, a mere 
shell, hastily put together, burst at the head, and immediately the 
dead body came into contact with the men carrying it ; an accident 
as highly dangerous as it was shocking. 

The unpleasant sensations experienced at that funeral still 
linger in my memory, and it seemed to me as if the burial 
service would never come to an end. It was a still, sultry night, 
and the moist obnoxious heat amid the graves was overpowering ; 
in fact, the atmosphere was tainted to such a degree as to produce 
a feeling of suffocation and nausea. 

At length we fired three volleys over our comrade’s last resting 
place, and to our intense relief left the cemetery. On returning to 
the mess-house I felt so unwell that I fully imagined I should be 
one of the next victims; a presentiment, I am thankful to say, 
not verified. 

During the next few days the dance of death continued, and 
soon became so fast and furious that all officers were recalled from 
leave with strict injunctions to rejoin immediately, and we were 
ordered to hold ourselves in readiness to march out into camp at a 
moment’s notice. The right wing of our regiment (to which wing 
I belonged) was the first to move out of cantonments, and suffered 
in consequence far less than the companies who remained behind ; 
the unfortunate women and children in the married quarters being 
eventually decimated by the disease. 

We were instructed to proceed by easy marches to the Cherat 
Mountain (or the Cheraét Pass) in the Kuttuck range, some six- 
and-twenty miles south-east of the cantonments, and started about 
three o’clock one morning in light marching order, with a very 
faulty commissariat and little or no provisions for the officers’ 
mess. However, we were so glad to get out of the pestilential 
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place that we had no objection to roughing it, and did not envy 
those left behind, with all their regulation luxuries. 

After the first few miles it was a cross-country march, and we 
had to wend our way, as it appeared to me, through a vast stubble- 
field of tomb-stones for a long distance ; an aspect scarcely calcu- 
lated to raise one’s spirits under the circumstances. On the south 
side of the city we passed the graves of the Muslims, a religious 
sect who lie buried with their heads towards Mecca, and further 
on, after crossing the Bara, those of the ancient Bhuddists; in 
short, the country seemed nothing less than a vast necropolis for 
miles round. On reaching our second camping ground we halted 
for two or three days to await further instructions from head- 
quarters, and then heard to our surprise that we were to stand 
fast, and were likely to be soon recalled, since the cholera in 
cantonments had suddenly abated. Mirabile dictu! The very 
evening on which we received that order our luckless left wing 
buried fifty-seven more men! Such are the ghastly freaks played 
by this terrible pestilence in tropical climates. 

We were now told to march on at once, and shortly afterwards 
the rest of the regiment followed us out, keeping a respectful 
distance, however, for fear of contagion, since we had nearly shaken 
ourselves free of disease, while the left wing had over a hundred 
bad cases in hospital. By this time we had lost the best part of 
our band, and it was melancholy indeed to hear them try to strike 
up a march in the morning, as they struggled along from one 
halting place to another. 

Two or three days afterwards we reached the very worst period 
of the epidemic, which had spread once more to our advance 
camp, and now attacked its victims with greater virulence than 
ever. A large proportion of non-commissioned officers had already 
succumbed, and all along the line of march our men were suddenly 
seized, taken to hospital, and dead in a few hours—many in much 
less time. I myself witnessed more than one case of a bugler in 
the very act of blowing a call, and men on parade, dropping down 
as if shot and becoming almost in articulo mortis before they could 
receive medical treatment. Some poor fellows who were being con- 
veyed in hospital dhoolies were left to their fate on the road-side, 
the bearers having bolted, and in one or two cases were discovered 
lying some yards away from their bedding, clutching the earth in 
their death struggle, and giving every evidence of having “died 
hard.” 

The allotted number of hospital tents were long since filled and 
several extra ones had to be supplied to meet the requirements. 
These tents were now crammed with dead and dying, and when 
visiting them as orderly officer I generally took the allowable pre- 
caution to smoke, especially as I sometimes stopped in my rounds 
to rub the limbs of some poor fellow in agony, who perchance 
appealed to me by name as I passed, imploring me to do something 
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for him. Visiting the hospital tents under such circumstances 
was a painful duty, for the groans and curses of those wretched 
sufferers were awful to hear, and ring in my ears even now while 
I write. 

A terrible time indeed! The heat under canvas was something 
frightful, and a large percentage of our men succumbed to 
apoplexy, besides cholera, Peshawur fever and dysentery. With 
such rapid mortality it was, of course, impossible to bury the 
dead properly, and they were hurriedly interred about two feet 
deep, sewn up in ressaies (woollen quilts), with a few brambles 
thrown in with the soil to keep the jackals from getting at the 
bodies. By the time we arrived at Silkhana, the last camping 
ground but one before reaching the foot of Cherit, every 
non-commissioned officer in my company was hors de combat, 
most of them having died, and I had no one but a young 
lance-corporal left to act as colour-sergeant and keep the pay- 
books. 

At Silkhana I myself was seized with the very worst form of 
Peshawur fever, and remember nothing more until some time 
after we had taken up our standing-camp on the summit of 
the hill. I was seven days insensible, and learnt on my recovery 
how very near I had been to death’s door. As in the Prince of 
Wales’ case, some years ago, a glass of beer was the first thing that 
seemed to restore vitality; nor shall I ever forget the delicious 
glow which danced through my veins after having drunk it. 
My recovery was looked upon as miraculous, for it was a very rare 
occurrence for a man to get over such a deadly attack as I had 
suffered from; indeed, Peshawur fever generally proves more 
fatal than cholera, and even if a man does survive, its effects 
cling to the constitution for years afterwards. 

Our regiment, I need hardly say, mended rapidly in the bracing 
mountain air; and although the monotony of the camp was for 
some time only broken by one or more funerals each day, disease 
and death gradually disappeared from our ranks altogether. We 
remained at Cherat, however, for some four or five weeks longer, 
until the valley below was reported free of cholera, and then 
started by the same route on our return to cantonments. 

Naturally being too weak even to mount my horse, I had to be 
carried in a dhoolie, and knowing what ghastly burdens had so 
recently been conveyed therein, I felt anything but comfortable, 
until our doctors assured me that every hospital article had been 
carefully disinfected. 

On our way back over that melancholy road many objects grimly 
reminded us of the terrible cholera-stricken weeks through which 
we had just passed ; and we noticed especially that several of the 
graves of our poor comrades had been dug up by the jackals and 
hyenas, despite the precautionary brambles. In many places 
bleached bones and scraps of wool from the torn quilts lay 
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strewn about all over the ground, giving painful evidence of the 
hideous feast enjoyed by those scavengers. 

At length we regained cantonments, and devoutly thanked God 
that the cholera campaign of 1869 was over. I have been 
through several others, but recollect none so terrible as this; nor 
have I hesitation in saying that it is far worse than war at any 
time, since there is no glory or excitement to counteract its 
horrors. People in England may read in the newspapers of 
“cholera in India” with a certain amount of complacency and 
lukewarm interest, since the disease out there is so common; 
but they can form little idea of the perils and hardships which 
the Anglo-Indian soldier has to go through year after year in these 
silent campaigns. 

I forget exactly how many officers and men we lost on that 
occasion, but the percentage of deaths was something appalling. 
Now, since the life of every British soldier costs the Government 
a hundred pounds, the keeping up of Peshawur as a military 
station (for the most part garrisoned by English troops) must 
prove an expensive item in the army estimates. In the revision, 
then, of our N.W. frontier, it would surely be politic to plant our 
frontier garrison on a more salubrious and equally commanding 
position—anywhere out of that deadly valley—say, on the hills 
towards Quetta; at all events, during the unhealthy months of 
the year. 








DOUBTING. 


I, 


I LOOK deep in your eyes to-night 
And read the golden promise there : 
The answer to the love I bear 
Gleams in their depths of faithful light. 


Il. 


I read, and question not; nor hold 
A lingering doubt if this be truae— 
That I am dearest unto you 

Of all things, whether new or old. 











Doubting. 


Ill, 


Yet pardon me, beloved, if still 
Some imperfection in the heart 
Of my old life can make me start 
In trustlessness beyond my will. 


IV. 


Some shame, some blame to thee unknown, 
Steals like a phantom from its place ; 
It hides from me your loving face, 
And leaves me yet once more alone. 





V. 


Not doubt of you, but sad distrust 
Of my own worthiness, and fear 
Lest this may render me less dear 
Trail joy’s full blossoms in the dust. 


VI. 


But sometimes, in ¢ happier hour, 
Come fancies that the love I hold 
May change the haser dross to gold 

By some unknown alchemic power ; 


Vil. 


That I may rise to nobler aims, 
In nobler hopes the old forget, 
And find, some golden morning yet, 
Mine own among the glorious names. 


VII. 


Then, less unworthy, I should know 
The fulness of your love, and keep 
Its gracious promise hidden deep 

From fear, and—let the old doubt go. 


GEORGE L. MOORE, A.B. 







































ELIZABETH’S FORTUNE. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
CHARLOTTE HOPE AT HOME. 


“ (YHARLOTTE’S got her drawing-room almost fit to be seen. She 
must be going to give a party,” was an old saying of Beattie 
Graves, of which I was now put in mind. Her wandering habits, 
irregular hours, impatience of domestic servants, love of letting 
things drift had well-nigh turned her house to a ruin, her garden 
toa wilderness. She awoke to this a fortnight before her /féte, 
hunted up all the charwomen in the district, and set them to 
work. Cobwebs were dislodged, walls washed, floors scoured, dust 
removed, ants and blackbeetles extermina‘ed, blinds repaired, 
broken windows replaced, till for the to-do of the clearance she 
had not a comfortable corner left, she complained, except in her, 
sculpture-shed amid her plaster-cast horses and dogs. 

In the garden the ragged grass was mown and rolled, borders 
were clipped, creepers pruned, fallen leaves swept away, gravel 
walks weeded—new-pin neatness everywhere superseded chronic 
neglect. I assisted, no disinterested spectator, for that the 
month’s end was to see me and mine installed there in her place 
was now a settled thing. Whatever day Charlotte went out of 
town, leaving Tiger on guard, we were to come in to mount guard 
over Tiger. How I should welcome that day’s arrival! The 
season had set in hot and sultry, and our third-floor hermitage— 
a snuggery in January—was a prison-cell in such a July as this. 
“Are we going to The Chestnuts to-day?” was Jack’s regular 
question on waking. We counted the hours, and for ten days 
before the féte did spend most afternoons on her premises. 
“ Come and do the household fairy for me once more!” was her 
recurring supplication. The children played on the lawn, and 
had tea with Mr. and Mrs. Gardener, as Jack dubbed the lodge 
people. My head and hands were in sore request within. 
Charlotte, who in the complications of stage management was 
dexterity itself, set to organize the simplest social entertainment, 
proved as helpless as Monty would have been. Left to her 
guardianship the féte would have been one long blunder. Beattie 
Graves and I, as aides-de-camp, worked hard to rectify her ideas 
and mistakes. She had thrown herself heart and soul into the 
affair, and counted confidently on its success. 
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“Seen this?” Mr. Graves asked me one afternoon as we were 
busy surveying the garden, allotting to every inch of the two 
acres its special festive purpose—so many square feet for the 
band, so many for the children’s quadrille, a corner here for the 
magic post-office, there for the Japanesque entertainment, there 
for the waxworks. 

He was showing me her list of lady patronesses—such a string ( 
of high-sounding, fashionable names as made the few famous 
artistic names standing modestly beneath look quite small. 

His eyes twinkled maliciously. “ How does she do it?” he 
wondered.—* I must have these boughs lopped—they’ll put out 
somebody’s eyes.—Lady Buckram and the Honourable Mrs. Starch, 
who pay their guineas to stand inside the garden gate of our 
madcap friend here, would fight shy of quiet humdrum folks like 
Mrs. Graves and myself as quite too awfully Bohemian. Clever, 
I call it, to get over them as she does.” 

“Come,” said I, carefully measuring an evergreen bush with 
a piece of tape, “they must take her as they find her ; Charlotte’s 
not one for disguises, or to try and throw dust in people’s 
eyes.” 

, luckless early domestic history was no secret to the world 
at large; her eccentric habits lost nothing in the hands of 
reporters. 

“Hum!” he pondered; “the dust gets into them, all the 
same. Half these folks never saw her name except in a playbill, 
set down for ‘Zed’ or ‘ Mliss,’ or in the Times, topping a sub- 
scription list with a good round sum.” 

“And those who do know her must like her,” I rejoined ; 
“she gives you no choice.” 

Graves whistled and looked satirical, plainly jealous of the high 
social patronage accorded to his fellow-artist. 

‘Of course you say so,” he replied equivocally. 

* Do you suppose I shouldn’t say the same,” I protested, nettled, 
“even though she had never been the good friend to me that she 
is ?” 

“Oh, as to that,” Mr. Misanthrope retorted, “call no two 
people—least of all, two women—good friends, till one or the 
other of them is buried.” 

“I know you of old,” said I, laughing. “ When you're proved 
guilty of slandering a particular individual, you save yourself by 
extending the abuse to the whole human race.” 

It was her palmy time, that was certain. In the zenith of her 
public fame, she enjoyed no small share of private esteem. 
Whatever her vagaries, she had never courted open scandal ; her 
good-nature made her widely popular, and her absence of social 
pretension disarmed society. Conceded the perfect right to 
blackball her, it chose sometimes instead to throw open its doors. 
And if money were wanted for charities, Miss Hope’s purse was 
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always open, though, to be sure, as Beattie Graves remarked, it 
was frequently empty. 

An appeal to her for the needy Italians, persecuted white-mice 
boys, statuette sellers, models and pfifferari was sure of the 
heartiest response. A handsome donation was not enough; 
she speculated whether, by spending thrice the money on a garden 
party, she might not clear five times as much—net profit to the 
Italians. Fancy entertainments were just coming into vogue. 
Lady Buckram’s Early English rural /féte and Mrs. Starch’s 
eighteenth-century afternoon dance had been the social events of 
the weeks in which they had come off. Both, it was rumoured, 
were to be eclipsed by the al fresco féte at The Chestnuts, and 
days beforehand all tickets were sold off at a premium. The 
splendid pecuniary success thus pre-assured redoubled her anxiety 
for the corresponding brilliancy of the occasion. Her benefit at 
the Albatross on the night before became a thing of no moment 
by comparison. I must be there, for ever at her beck, to smooth 
away difficulties, coach the hired servants in their parts, provide 
for every possible contingency. And the weather might yet ruin 
all—the continued spell of summer sunshine be preparing a 
deluge for the 13th! 

Then, just three days before, she who defied changes of tem- 
perature caught cold, such a cold as comes to mock you in the 
dog-days. It settled on her thtoat; she took fright, and, whilst 
neglecting the commonest precautions, tried every nostrum each 
person recommended her. She who derided the College of 
Physicians bought quack medicines by the bushel, and by the 

12th had half frightened, half physicked herself hoarse and ill. 

I had spent the afternoon with her, putting the last touches to 
the preparations, and trying to soothe her fears, and, above all, to 
moderate her sudden rage for remedies. It was seven o'clock. She 
was preparing to leave for the theatre, and I laughed outright at 
the novel spectacle in her bedroom of a centre-table crowded 
with medicine bottles, strange-coloured lotions, tonics, poisonous 
liniments, lozenges, and restoratives. 

“I never thought to see your room turned into an apothecary’s 
shop,” I said, rallying her on this last new fad. 

* Suppose I can’t speak to-morrow ?” she said pathetically. 

“ Don’t suppose any such thing—the way to bring it about.” 

“T never lost my voice but once. It was at Chicago. For three 
days I was dumb—dumb. How Annie Torrens did bless me for 
that cold! If I’m to be like that to-morrow—Liz, I mustn’t!” 
She became almost tragical. “Oh, Liz, I feel horribly bad! What 
shall I do?” 

Fright, fatigue, and hot weather had really unstrung her nerves 
of iron. The immediate question was how to get through to- 
night. First she primed herself with the latest invented lozenge, 
vexed that I declined to do likewise. Next she tossed off a dose 
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of ether and something—a valuable prescription this—obtained 
long ago from a crack physician, and which had a sensibly bene- 
ficial effect. This dram she implored me to try, and as, after the 
hot day of hard work, I was feeling ready to drop, I consented. I saw 
then that she had insisted for the sake of enjoying my terribly wry 
face at the unexpectedly nauseous taste. Then she set off, saying : 

“T shall spare my voice. I shall speak my part under my 
breath.” 

Just for five minutes she kept her word—Beattie Graves told 
me—then forgot all about her throat. The audience never dis- 
covered she had got a cold, 

Before going home I patrolled the premises once more, to make 
sure that all was in perfect order. Furniture, flowers, appoint- 
ments——everything bore the “touch me not” look of a house 
dressed up fora féte. I walked down the garden with Tiger at my 
heels; the summer moon shone weirdly through the chestnut 
boughs. I felt like a ghost, and as such my black figure must 
have looked as it passed along, between borders radiant with bloom 
and fragrant with sweet-scented leaves, and in and out of the 
sculpture-shed. 

I was thinking I should be glad when to-morrow was over. 
Since the children’s illness—mere episode though it had been in 
my nursery—fits of strange fatigue and flagging of spirit would 
beset me often, the moment work and bustle were suspended. 
Strength—strength of purpose, endurance, and self-control— 
seemed less to be relied on than heretofore. There were thoughts, 
there was feeling I had held in check; if once the flood carried 
me away, the fortitude on which our welfare depended would be 
destroyed. 

Would the time come ever when I should remember without 
pain or with mere tranquil tender regret? Yes, if I lived long 
enough. But now it seemed as far off as at first, and out of a 
mere nothing, often would start some idle reminiscence, always 
with its sting. 

The perfume of the spice-blossoms meeting me at this moment 
from a bush on the edge of the gravel walk. Only once before had I 
come across the strange dark brown, aromatically-scented flower ; 
once, on a three days’ driving-tour with James, the only holiday we 
ever had taken—and we vowed on our return never to take another, 
finding that Jack had profited by the interval to take the whoop- 
ing cough. How it all came back to me ina flash! The little 
Chalkshire inn where we halted for refreshments, which seemed as 
though they never would come, the garden we explored, and 
traced out the spice-tree by itsscent. And the scanty dinner they 
served us out of doors, the chicken that appeared to have died of 
inanition, and the omelette I ran in to put together myself in 
despair, seeing James growing frantic ; but that made amends for 
all, he said. 
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But I was no school-girl, no opera heroine to stop dreaming in 
a moonlit garden. “Get home, it is your children’s bedtime. 
Get what sieep you can before to-morrow,” dinned that implacable 
matron, Common Sense, into my ears till I obeyed. 

By noon I was at the Chestnuts again, with the children and 
Lal Roy, who was to figure among the attendants—a coaspicuous 
personage in the splendid new native costume with which Char- 
lotte, to his infinite delight, had presented him. Jack, in a little 
white sailor suit, was to figure as a guest. Monty and I, though 
behind the scenes, should be the busiest of all. I was unac- 
customed to sensations of lassitude,and remember wondering if I 
should get through the day without having recourse again to 
Charlotte’s prescription. She herself was much better. In spite 
of having sacrificed her night’s rest to medical experiments, ap- 
plying linaments, sucking pernicious lozenges, choking herself 
with inhalers, and imbibing camphor enough to knock you down, 
her robust health was unshaken. She was in her glory and her 
best gown, looking like some strange, handsome wild flower of the 
tropics, some growth so unfamiliar as to seem like a freak of nature. 

The last fears concerning the reward of our efforts soon died 
away. At two the gates were opened, and for a couple of hours 
the stream of brilliant company kept pouring in. The excitement 
spread to the district ; the roads outside were thronged ; the neigh- 
bours climbed on their house-rdofs to see. Rank, wealth, fame, 
and fashion were well and numerously represented on that lawn. 
Miss Hope, thronged by friends, was the cynosure of the curious 
yet respectful gaze of strangers, and her gay humour und genial 
simplicity gave the keynote to the entertainment. Everybody 
was pleased and amused, and not afraid to show it. Not for an in- 
stant did the liveliness flag. Beattie Graves, as lord of misrule, 
was a very Mercury, ubiquitous, omnipotent ; whilst I, behind the 
curtain, saw to it that his orders were carried out. The space was 
so small, the company so large, the amusements so miscellaneous, 
the least hitch might spoil the perfection of the whole, and we 
had pledged ourselves that no such damper should occur. 

* More surprise bonbons for Mr. Graves ;” “ Lady Rollingstone’s 
cloak—she’s lost her number;” “Strawberries wanted in the 
summer-house ;” “ Iced coffee in the sculpture-shed ;” “Tell the 
band to strike up for the children’s quadrille;” “ Tell it to stop 
playing, for the recitations.” From two to six I was too busy 
giving orders to dream of rest or refreshment. If a moment’s 
lull came, Monty, in a fever of excitement, constrained me to 
hold him at the window. The music, the fuss, and din had 
mounted to his infant brain, and his “ Me see! me see!” was in- 
exorable. Together we looked down on the revels: Jack making 
love to various little girls; Lal Roy attracting no slight share 
of attention by his picturesque appearance; Louisa Graves, in an 

invalid garden-chair, the liveliest person on the ground ; Davenant 
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in paradise, bringing tea to Lady Fetherhed and introducing her 
daughters to the laughable mysteries of Mr. Graves’ post-office. 
I saw Mr. Gifford arrive very late. He seemed to know every- 
body, whilst taking no very prominent part in the proceedings. 

Four hours the festival raged. Then the pleasure-seekers, 
having had their fill, began to go. Some had dinner engage- 
ments, some professional ditto. Miss Hope herself was due on 
the stage of the Albatross at half-past eight. Already Beattie 
Graves had prudently stolen away. Carriages thronged the drive. 
It was suffocating indoors. Even at the first-floor window, where 
I stood holding Monty, no air seemed to penetrate. He had 
caught my impatience and began agitating himself violently. 

“ When they’re all gone,” I told him, “ we'll go out and see the 
fun.” 

**Q out an’ see ’ee fun,” he lisped after me, in the pretty 
mocking-bird way with which he eked out his scanty powers of 
self-expression. 

Now began a rapid general exodus. Monty refused to be held 
any longer. Well, Charlotte was in the drawing-room with the 
few yet remaining guests. The garden was quite clear but for 
Jack, running races with some little lady who seemed to have 
chosen him for her cavalier. 

* All gone now,” said I, and we slipped downstairs and out 
through a back door. The open air was reviving. I strolled down 
a side-walk, Monty toddling beside me, singing out, “ Me see ’ee 
fun !” rolling his bali on the grass, tumbling over it, and beckon- 
ing me to pick him up; past the deserted booths, the empty band- 
stand, tea-tents and so forth, to the sculpture-shed at the bottom 
of the garden. Monty, attracted by a peep of the red drugget 
and brilliant floral set-out, dragged me inside. I was tired with 
walking some hundred yards, and glad to rest on a settee. There 
lay some fine lady’s sunshade. My duty was to take it indoors at 
once, but I felt too indolent, as I lazily examined it, deciding it 
was too Parisian in style to be Charlotte’s ; and Monty, who Sad 
climbed on my lap, jealous of its distracting my attention, tried 
to pull it away; it rolled on the floor. 

“ Little boy,” said I suddenly—nonsensically, as we talk when we 
are alone, or as good as, “do you love me ?” 

* Ittel boy, do oo love me ?” cooed the small echo. Senselessly ? 
Nay, not quite. His tiny arms had found their own way round 
my neck, and the caressing touch of my beauty’s baby hands, 
though sweet, was more than I could bear at that moment. I 
kissed him, set him down and gave him his ball, rolling it for him 
along the shed,sending him gambolling after it on all fours, whilst 
I sat struggling with the nervous weakness; and there we were 
when the next minute Mr. Gifford, sent, as I guessed, in search of 
the missing sunshade, looked in, followed by Tiger, who went 
sniffing round the shed as if searching too. 
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“ Here it is, Mr. Gifford,” said I, picking up the lost property. 
He seemed to have forgotten his errand at the unexpected sight 
of me, like a sort of Cinderella, soberly clad, sitting out there by 
herself, apart from the finery and the sport. 

*“ You here, Mrs. Romney ?” he said; “ how is it I never saw 
you before ?” 

“Because I have been out of sight,” I replied, laughing, 
“ helping to pull the wires to work the machinery, and watching 
you all from a distance.” 

“You look tired to death,” he said kindly. I had rather he 
had been supercilious or indifferent. The least show of kindness 
was upsetting, so sillily sensitive was my mood. “Do you 
feel so?” 

* Indoors I did,” I replied, with forced cheerfulness. “It was so 
hot, I really thought I should faint, so Monty and I said we would 
come for a walk.” 

My voice was net clear; I stopped short; another word, 
I felt, and I was done for. He looked compassionate and 
concerned, drew a garden-chair close to my sofa, and there 
sat, his fingers plucking at Tiger’s rosette, as the dog crouched at 
his feet. 

’ Don’t you think you should take a holiday from work ?” he 
suggested presently. “I'll find somebody to do the stuff for you, 
and for just as long as you like.” 

* No need,” I assured him sincerely. “The work is very light. 
It does me good, for it occupies my thoughts, without bringing me 
any fresh anxiety. You can’t think how much happier I am since 
I had it to do.” 

“Are you sure you are not undertaking too much—in one 
way and another ?” he persisted incredulously. 

* More than I can manage well ?—I hope not. I think I shall 
know when I begin to do the work ill.” 

“But it is possible to do it well—at too high a cost, 
remember.” 

I refused to admit it. I had recovered my equanimity—talking 
had turned out a distraction and a relief after all. Never before 
had Francis Gifford spoken exactly in this present tone of frank 
friendly sincerity—just what was most grateful at that particular 
moment, as he may have divined; quick to discern when his 
sympathy, his society would be welcome or discordant, and to give 
or withhold them accordingly. The marked firmness and quiet 
decision of his manner and demeanour, whether or not they 
implied corresponding qualities of character, had a stimulating 
and restful power. 

“You don’t treat yourself well,” he pursued. “You should 
take change and rest. And why are you here to-day? All this 
can only be tedious to watch. People never look so foolish as 
when they are amusing themselves.” 

UU 
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“T came to help Miss Hope,” said I, “to spare her what I 
could. She was so troubled in her mind about the féte.” 

“Tt has cost her nothing she cares about,” he said,and I was too 
inert to take more than passing note of his distant, impatient, 
faintly disparaging tone. “ You sacrifice yourself, and will find 
out your mistake when the harm is done. I think,” he added 
emphatically, “you have been used more to take care of other 
people than to be taken care of.” 

“Tt has happened so,” said I. 

“Ts that right? You are very young, at all events, to let the 
task of self-abnegation absorb you entirely.” 

I could not argue or answer—my nerves were still shaken, my 
senses in a jar; I could only let him talk. 

“ Cannot you spare yourself a little,” he said, “for your friends’ 
sake ?” 

I smiled, saying, “ For my friends’ sake I gladly improve such an 
opportunity as this of repaying their friendship with something 
better than my dull companionship.” 

“T was afraid,” he said significantly, “that they counted with 
you for little or nothing.” 

“Oh, no,” I said; “I could not spare one. Everybody has 
been so kind, it has helped me more than I can calculate or 
express.” 

I spoke cheerfully, I was feeling almost cheerful and well 
again. The languor was pleasant, so long as one sat doing 
nothing; so was the cool evening breeze that floated in, and the 
scent of the roses and geraniums and sweet verbenas that filled 
the air. 

A short sharp bark from Tiger suddenly drew my eyes to the 
doorway. Charlotte was standing there. I think she had been 
so for a minute or two unperceived. 

“Oh, Miss Hope,” I half rose with an effort to shake off the 
trance-like lassitude, “are they all gone ?” 

She did not answer; I repeated my question. 

“ Lady Fetherhed has just gone, and without her parasol,” she 
said shortly. 

“Is it this?” said I, looking towards where it should be. 
“Oh ! the little monkey,” for Monty had laid hold of it, trailing it 
backwards and forwards on the floor, to his infinite diversion. 
“Tt’s not hurt,” I added, as I rescued the plaything, consoling 
him for the loss by spreading it over his head as we all walked 
back towards the house. 

Miss Hope seemed vexed—; ridiculously so,—that the sun- 
shade had not been duly restored to its owner. Mr. Gifford, the 
real culprit, made no apologies. I, for sheer depression, brain 
stupidity and anxiety not to show them, prosed away to Charlotte 
about the féte and its success, scarcely regarding her silence and 
inattention. 
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Mr. Gifford had a dinner engagement, and left directly. 
Charlotte went to change her dress before starting for the theatre, 
I to find Jack, who was gravely playing Aunt Sally by himself. 
I sent off children and servant home in a cab, promising to follow 
in half-an-hour ; then, having made a rapid inspection of ground- 
floor rooms and garden to ascertain whether there was any more 
lost property of value lying about, I had only to run upstairs to 
wish Charlotte good-night and my réle would be over. 

Run? Mr. Gifford was not far wrong. I had been overdoing it 
in gambling, feminine fashion, and should rue it later, if I did not 
take the timely warning nature was sending me now. There was 
a glass panel on the staircase, and I remember glancing at my 
reflection, grown hollow-eyed and pallid-cheeked all of a sudden, 
and wondering if I or the mirror were at fault. Well, I was 
coming here soon, to rest and live out of doors, which was all the 
medicine I needed. But those steps seemed very high, it was a 
toil to get to Charlotte’s door. It was ajar, I came in, and 
dropped into the first chair I met, spent with merely walking 
upstairs. 

Charlotte stood with her back to me before a long glass, 
fastening her attire, assisted by “ Mrs. Gardener.” Again I spoke 
about the afternoon and its glories, again she made no response 
whatsoever. Something had put her out; some fine lady’s im- 
pertinence ; some slight cross to her will. 

“It couldn’t possibly have gone off better,” I insisted. “ Not 
the shadow of a contretemps from beginning to end, whilst as for 
your cold, it seems to have evaporated. Really, a splendid 
success.” 

“You think so,” she said dryly. 

“Such a crowd, such dresses, such weather, so much laughing 
and talking—every one was saying, as they left, it was the best thing 
of the season. You've cleared five hundred for the Italians, and 
given five hundred pounds worth of enjoyment at least.” 

“They enjoyed themselves, did they?” she returned oddly. 
“ Did you ?” 

“I?” Her manner was strange and sarcastic; but one was 
accustomed to Charlotte Hope’s manner and its fitful changes. 
Some trifle had gone wrong—a string broke, a button come off, 
or “ Mrs. Gardener” been saucy— they had had a tiff before I 
came in. Charlotte excited was very like dynamite, a faint con- 
cussion liable to cause a tremendous explosion. But I had always 
found her placable, and was not afraid of her moods. “Well, it 
was a most amusing scene,” I concluded. “As for Monty, he’s 
demoralized, and I doubt if I shall get him to sleep all night.” 

She muttered something between her teeth—something savage, 
presumably directed at her Abigail, who was fumbling awkwardly 
with a ribbon in a knot. 

“ Let me undo it,” I said. 
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“ No!” point-blank was her refusal. She fumbled at it herself, 
then cut matters short with the scissors. “That will do,” she 
said, adding a curt “You can go” to her attendant, who went 
promptly. 

Supposing the latter to have been the offender, I expected 
Charlotte now to recover her temper. I felt too stupid, too 
spiritless, to help to stroke her down. The faint, sick feeling 
came over me again as I sat resting my arm on the table, my 
face on my hand, waiting for the sensation to pass off. My 
changing colour provoked See next remark : 

“You look as if it had been too much for you,” not spoken 
solicitously, not commonly civilly, but tauntingly, in a tone that 
should have startled me, but my perceptions were dulled—sights, 
sounds, ideas came to me dimly, as if from afar off or through a 
veil. 

“T am tired out,” I confessed ; “I have a great mind to try 
another dose of your ether before I go home, if you’ve not 
emptied the bottle. I certainly slept better for it last night. 
It could do no harm, at any rate ;” and I turned to single it out 
among the regiment of bottles on the table beside me, adding 
mechanically, “If only I can get home and have a good rest, I 
shall be well to-morrow.” 

Charlotte laughed; I supposed at my flying spontaneously to-day 
to the nostrum which but yesterday I had scouted her super- 
stitious belief in. 

“This was it—the only one without a label,” said I, taking the 
phial containing the dusky red mixture and steadying my hand to 
pour out a wine-glassful. “Now to see if I can swallow it off 
without tasting,” I concluded procrastinatingly, with a prospective 
grimace. 

Charlotte was still standing, turned from me, facing the mirror. 
Just as I was going to suit the action to the word a slight, quick 
movement of hers showed me her features in the glass. A 
surprise that penetrated even my blunted senses came on me 
with a disagreeable shock. Her face—it was hers —seemed 
changed and distorted, its expression demoniacal. I was petri- 
fied, she immovable, and for a few seconds we remained thus, 
as if spellbound—I holding the wine-glass and gazing at the 
unfamiliar reflection, she watching me like a rattle-snake. 

“Charlotte,” I faltered out, “what is——-?” “this mystery,” 
I would have said, but faintness stifled my voice. © Better 
swallow my restorative first and catechise afterwards. I raised 
it hurriedly to my lips to toss it off; it had touched them, when 
something happened. Quick as light Charlotte whirled to me, 
struck the _ violently from my fingers to the floor, where it 
shivered to fragments. 

The shock, at what I took for a freak of passion, did the work 
of a restorative. My hand had been slightly cut by the splinters. 
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“Are you mad?” was on my lips, but you say that when you 
don’t mean it. I could only stare at her in amazed inquiry. She 
seemed frightfully agitated; her countenance was barely recog- 
nizable, rent with conflicting feelings; she recoiled and leaned 
against the wall, breathing hard, and speechless. My eye, fol- 
lowing hers, rested on something on her dressing-table, and in 
less time than it takes to write it I understood, with a start and a 
shiver of cold, what a deadly risk I had run. 

The ether bottle stood there untouched. Deceived by the 
likeness of the ruby-coloured contents, I had helped myself from 
another—to a poisonous lotion, whose label of warning, detached 
by the heat of the room, had dropped off on the table. I had 
poured out a dose strong enough to send me to sleep for good. 
Another moment and I had drunk! Only Charlotte’s prompt 
action had saved me! 

I uttered a cry; the sudden, full sense of my narrow escape 
from an ugly death set me trembling. I tried to laugh. “I 
must get home,” I said; “I must be tired indeed, or I could 
never have been so frightfully careless.” 

Her cheek flushed; her look was sullen and full of strange 
animosity. Not a touch of glad sympathy there, or thankfulness 
for my escape—the least you might expect from a warm-hearted 
friend. It was hard, hating, antagonistic. Was that Charlotte? 
What fiend had put her into: such a fury? Baffled afresh, I 
thought of the apparition just now seen in the glass, cold and 
malignant, and turned wonderingly from that picture of demo- 
niacal possession to this image of vindictive gloom. 

It struck the flash of suspicion that in another moment became 
a stunning certainty. I knew, knew that when I first caught 
sight of her face she had perceived my mistake, and that what I 
had seen there was her intention to let me drink. 

“Charlotte!” I forced out. My voice sounded hoarse and 
strange ; I felt scared and horrified as at some sudden, incredible 
vision of hell on earth. 

My confusion was now absolute ; but no danger of fainting any 
more in this moment of abrupt and frightful revelation. 

“ What has upset you?” I asked blankly. I dared not speak 
my horrible fancy—the monstrous fact rather. It was written in 
her eyes. It was not in her nature deliberately to let me poison 
myself, but she had wished, willed to see me do it. Her face had 
told that before she could speak. 

“Murder, they call it,” she said, remorseless and self-defiant. 
“It’s the only revenge.” 

I had heard of people quite suddenly going raving mad and 
impelled by mania to take the lives of their nearest friends. 
Was it so with her? Then it seemed more probable I had 
dreamt everything, even to her last speech. 

“ My dear Charlotte,” I began with a desperate resolve to clear 
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up the mystery, “ but for you I should have paid dearly for my 
negligence.” 

“My dear Charlotte!” she echoed tauntingly. “Take back 
your thanks. Your dear Charlotte would have had you pay 
dearly for your treachery. I don’t know why I stopped you. I 
tell you plainly, it wasn’t to please myself.” 

“One of us two is beside herself,” I said dazedly. “Is it you 
or I?” 

** Oh, you’re a rare hypocrite,” she said. Her voice and frame 
still quivered with strong excitement ; the shock of the sense of 
the crime she had all but committed had moved her to her 
depths, though it brought no relenting. “Don’t talk; I can’t 
hear you.” 

“What can you mean?” said I; “I have no conception.” 

“Look at her angel face!” cried Charlotte, incensed by my 
composure. “Well, I will say that for deceit I never saw your 
equal. That I should have been blind—I, the only one to be 
taken in by your nun-like airs, wasting my pity on you; you 
laughing in your sleeve, whilst quietly making sure of your game 
before dropping the mask of your interesting inconsolable melan- 
choly.” She burst into a laugh and struck her forehead. “Some 
people call me a sinner, but sooner than play the double-faced 
part you have played I’d cut off my hand. How was it I never 
saw through you?” 

I saw through her at last. Light had broken in; it is jealousy 
makes human tigers. I should have felt sorry for her, but I was 
too deeply horrified and indignant by what had passed, and stung 
to the quick by her reproaches. I despaired of bringing her to 
her senses, and leant back with a sigh. 

“Go your own way,” she continued; “I shan’t stop you, or 
step between, to hinder Francis Gifford in his latest fancy. Men— 
lovers—they can talk, they can write; would you like to know 
how ?” 

From a locked drawer she took out a packet of letters, and tossed 
them down before me, saying: 

“You may read them; you had better. You, who have 
thought a man’s heart worth stealing, ought to know the worth 
of the goods !” 

The handwriting was his, of course. I did not look to see more. 

“Deny away,” she resumed, exasperated by my silence and 
seeming indifference. “ False words cost nothing. Here’s the 
written proof.” 

“You're a clever woman, Charlotte,” I said, “but you're talking 
like a mad one—you know not of what. If you had ever loved 
anybody in your life, you would not misunderstand so. What 
sends you such bad dreams—makes you invent things, that you 
may turn against me?” 

“ Your pretty palaver,” she returned, “ has imposed on me long 
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enough. I’ve chance to thank for undeceiving me this after- 
noon.” 

Her incredulity and contempt angered and hurt me afresh. 
Then came a feeling of hopeless indifference. 

“Think what you will,” said I, “Francis Gifford has been 
friendly to me, but nothing more. He has no idea of ever becom- 
ing anything else. And if he had, what then?” My hand was 
involuntarily clasping the little chain I always wore round my 
neck ; on a sudden impulse I drew out the locket attached, pressed 
it passionately to my lips, gazed at the lock of hair it held, for- 
getting where I was, and yielding myself up wholly to the longing 
to recall the face that had been far dearer to me in life than any, 
surely, I should ever look on again. And the keen pain of recollec- 
tion, thus stirred, wrung out the bitter words : 

“Oh, why did you stop me, Charlotte? I wish it was done 
—James—lI should be with him now.” 

A flood of burning tears came and relieved my brain; I hated 
myself for giving way to emotion in her presence. 

Charlotte remained silent, brooding—gloomy as one of the 

‘ates. She might storm, and defy, and hector; I could not care. 
I struggled to recover myself, and rose, with but one idea—to go 
quickly out of that fateful house, never again to come near it. 

“It is I who have been deceived,” I said agitatedly, as I turned 
the door handle, “ deceived in you.” 

“ Stop, Liz!” she broke in, and seized both my wrists. As well 
try and resist an engine of twenty-horse power as her iron grip. 
“T’m a brute, I know, but not a devil—at least, it’s in everybody, 
if you knew, and would come out on provocation.” 

She forced me into a chair, and there held me down. I was 
past all power of opposition, had she had a fancy to murder me ; 
but she had cooled miraculously, and passed from the extremity 
of passion to dire, extreme perplexity. She faced me with a set 
scrutiny and air of bravado which quailed as our glances met. 

“Don’t look at me so,” she said, “like a shot bird that’s dying.” 

“You have hurt me most cruelly,” said I. “There was no 
shadow of excuse for your wounding words.” 

She made a movement of impatience. “It’s for lawyers to 
talk and argue and parley in cold blood, but when one is mad and 
jealous 

“ One is ready,” I said, “to pick up the first stone and throw it 
in the first face that passes, without stopping to ask whose face it 
is. In all your insinuations there wasn’t one grain of truth.” 

She listened ; a conviction of my sincerity was gaining hold of 
her. But her gloom was becoming deeper; her countenance was 
changing fast. 

“Little girl,” she said sharply, “for you’re a child still—do 
you mean to remain one all your life? You have a lover, and 
you don’t know it.” 
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*T don’t believe it,” I said. “I hope not; it would only mean 
that I had one friend the less.” 

The moment her hands released me, I, who had no idea of 
remaining, except on compulsion, rose and went towards the door, 
saying, for I could not help it: 

“Some hearts are worth the possessing. Only those who know 
nothing of such can think, like you, that their loss can be so 
lightly felt—so speedily forgotten.” 

Before I could pass out, Charlotte intercepted me, barring the 
doorway. 

Say you forgive me,” she said peremptorily. 

I was silent. 

“If you won't,” she continued, “I will swallow what’s left of 
that poison myself.” 

“That you shall not,” I said, taking the bottle from the table 
and prosaically pouring the contents out-of the window. “ For- 
giveness extorted by a threat is no forgiveness at all.” 

** You mean you can never forgive ?” 

“IT can’t tell you now. Let me go, Charlotte, I am not well.” 

I went home, feeling very ill ; and for two days I was unable to 
lift my head from my pillow, all other sensations merged for the 
time in sheer physical wretchedness. 


(To be continued.) 
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